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We landed in Germany. Full 
realisation was slow to come; for no 
notice-board announced the fact, and 
the grass-covered airfield, with its 
tents, parked machines, and R.A.F. 
personnel, might have been an emer- 
gency airfield in almost any European 
country. There was only the printed 
word on our flying permits, and a 
faith in the pilot’s ability to land us 
at the destination indicated there, to 
support the belief. But there we were, 
and, in fact, on that very morning the 
body of the most sinister of all those 
who had led Germany in its blind 
surge towards destruction was lying 
in the schoolroom of the little town 
beyond the airfield. So cut off were 
they in these parts from the usual 
sources of news that the officer who 
met us was unaware of this, and 
looked with a faint surprise at the 
newspapers we produced in evidence. 

Once on the soil of conquered 
Germany we stretched our limbs 
thankfully, for a Service plane is not 
designed for passenger comfort. The 
civil servant in our party petulantly 
adjusted the buckle of his blue battle- 
dress. He wore the uniform a little 
resentfully, as though enforcement of 


such apparel in place of the black 
homburg, pin-stripe suit, and furled 
umbrella of custom was an unnecessary 
trick to play. He eyed the revolvers 


worn by every officer in sight with a 


faint scorn. 

A car waited for us, and after the 
usual formalities were over we bumped 
across the airfield and out on to the 
road. The first German we saw was 
a child, running in the thoughtless 
way of children perilously close to our 
front wheels, swerving, then disappear- 
ing suddenly round a corner. Only 
laughter showed in his face as he 
threw a quick glance over one shoulder, 
“Look at him,” snorted the civil 
servant; “as fat as butter!” 

Nearly every other house in that 
town showed a white flag or piece of 
sheeting in abject display, symbolic 
of the false humility that had replaced 
arrogance. The devastation of war 
had not visited that town whose 
inhabitants seemed so determined to 
emphasise their surrender, and the 
road outside was in good condition. 
It was a busy road with few lonely 
stretches; for there was a constant 
traffic of people and their wrapped 
bundles of belongings upon it: people 
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in farm carts, on bicycles, and afoot. 
They moved continually in both 
directions slowly and laboriously, seek- 
ing homes, returning to homes that 
they hoped still existed, or just 
wandering without definite aim because 
life had ceased to be static. Many of 
those who had been forcibly uprooted 
from their families and country, known 
in the cold words of officialdom as 
‘ displaced persons,’ were among them. 
On jackets and dresses, painted on 
baggage and vehicles, they displayed 
the colours of the country towards 
which they were making their slow 
way. Once, with the abruptness of 
the transition from walking to motor 
travel, a convoy of French prisoners 
of war crowded into old German 
military vehicles that were a-flutter 
with bright tricolours passed us on 
opposite course in a chatter of cheerful 
voices. 

But the forty-five kilometres of road 
that led to Hamburg rapidly deterior- 
ated as we approached what had been 
the city of that name. I use the past 
tense with purpose; for although 
frequent signposts along the way 
announced that we were going towards 
a place of that name, the ruins that 
were to be found there had little in 
common with the city I knew in those 
long-ago days before such things 
happened. At frequent intervals we 
had to wait for the slow crawl of traffic 
round a bomb crater, where a few 
listless Germans leisurely picked at 
the soil, repaired drains, or joined 
together the severed ends of electric 
cables. Hamburg presented only 
appalling destruction such as London 
with all her trials had only glimpsed, 
through which people made their way 
with a seeming purpose that was 
difficult to understand. Glances at 
the car and uniforms of those that 
had conquered them were frankly 
curious, often openly friendly, rarely 
inimical. But there were many that 
passed with set faces that showed a 
blankness that is either the negation 
of all feeling or the dead-pan of hope- 
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lessness. Yet none showed despair, 
There was even a quiet joy to be seen 
in those days. Why? Because, I was 
told, the nightmare is over and they 
are not under the Russians. Such 
had k2en the intensity of German 
propaganda that mere mention of that 
conquering army was sufficient to 
cause a visible wilting. 

The great port, as such, was dead. 
There was movement on the water, 
but only a slow cautious movement of 
small craft that knew and avoided 
the many submerged wrecks, and in 
doing so moved past miles of untidy 
debris of wrecked warehouses and 
port installations. Many half-sub- 
merged wrecks hinted at the many 
more that were out of sight, and the 
fire-gutted hull of a modern ‘ Strength 
through Joy’ ship was a grim re- 
minder of the fate of those whose 
conception of the way to obtain such 
things is to revert to the bestiality of 
the dark ages. 

In the naval office at which we 
reported there was a constant influx 
of Germans seeking employment. One 
admitted openly that he had _ been 
chief officer of the Altmark and, later, 
in command of another prison ship. 
He appeared to fail to understand 
why that should stand in the way of 
his employment with us. He wished 
to be friendly and let bygones be 
bygones. Was that not enough? 
Girl typists with a knowledge of 
English worked there, anxiously will- 
ing to please. One of them took 
dictation with such speed and accuracy 
as to cause comment. “I have done 
this right through the war,” she 
explained, “‘ taking down the B.B.C. 
programmes for the authorities.” 
What did she think of the things she 
had heard then when compared with 
the statements of her own Govern- 
ment ? She shrugged her shoulders 
and smiled charmingly. ‘“‘ It was the 
work they told me to do,” she said. 
Not for her to think. She was told 
to do something, and that was enough. 
She had also been told by the labour 
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bureau to work for us because of her 
jnowledge of English, and that also 
was an order. As we waited she was 
tld to pass an order on the phone to 
the harbour-master. Apparently there 
was some demur at the other end. 
§uddenly all the Prussianism of her 
Hitler Youth training rose to the 
surface. Standing rigidly to attention 
and speaking in the tones of a German 
N.C.O., she informed her countryman 
that this was an order from the 
British Naval Authorities, and replaced 
the receiver with firm satisfaction and 
ertainty that there would be no 
more demur. 

One good hotel remained in the 
entre of the city, and there we were 
housed. Luxury articles, not of 
German origin, were still displayed in 
the show-cases of the foyer, as if there 
had been no time to remove them. 
One case was rented by a photo- 
gapher, and contained an almost 
life-size portrait of a young soldier 
and a girl. Perhaps she was his wife, 
perhaps his sweetheart, but they made, 
in that photograph, a perfect pair: he 
& handsome, clean-looking, smiling 
young man in the uniform of some 
panzer regiment ; she, small featured, 
distinctly beautiful, smiling with a 
wft tender pride in this handsome 
young Siegfried beside her. Change 
the uniform and it might have been 
& portrait in the window of any 
London photographer. The effect was 
disturbing. Why had that smiling 
youth been fighting that other that 
might be seen in London? Where 
the logic of it? I know an answer, 
and so do all those who fought their 
way across Europe in the trail of 
German bestiality, but how far will 
that knowledge go? ‘It’s only propa- 
ganda,’? said a woman on a London 
bus faced with Press photographs of 
Belsen. 


We left Hamburg for Lubeck by 
tar. The instructions given us spoke 
of roads, turns, forks left and right in 
the usual language of such directions, 
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but where was there any meaning in 
the rubble-lined paths made by the 
passage of bulldozers? At one place 
where several of such pathways met, 
a German policeman directed the 
traffic that converged there. We 
were lost, and I told the marine 
driver to make inquiries of the police- 
man. He nodded, stuck his head out 
of the car, gave a sudden piercing 
whistle such as is used when calling 
a dog to heel, and without one second’s 
hesitation that jack-booted, one-time 
symbol of German arrogance came 
running. Lubeck? Yes! Yes! he 
understood, and the limited words of 
his English, tripping over themselves 
in their eagerness, poured from him in 
an endeavour to put us right. I 
could not find it in me to acknowledge 
his punctilious salute, though orders 
said that we were to do so. 

Rain fell steadily as we picked our 
way to the open country. Again we 
came to a stop, this time in the midst 
of utter devastation. Once this had 
been a populous area; now not even 
a stray dog or cat gave it a semblance 
of life. Only the steadily falling rain 
made a sound there as if weeping for 
the follies of men who had brought 
this upon themselves. Then we were 
in the open country with clearing 
skies above, meeting and overtaking 
the same unending streams of people : 
Service-men, civilians, displaced per- 
sons; on foot, on loaded bicycles, 
pushing hand-carts, and, if very for- 
tunate, in farm carts—all moving 
somewhere. Behind us louring clouds 
still hung over Hamburg. Ahead the 
sun was breaking through, and like 
the transition from one to the other 
the countryside opened before us, 
lovely, barely touched by war. But 
even there the gathering dusk of the 
twilight that was spreading over 
Germany could be sensed. 

Lubeck had been almost as lucky 
as the open country, and there the 
British Naval Officer in Charge, bearded 
and barking a little, ordered the 
German harbour-master, a lieutenante 
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commander of the German Naval 
Reserve, to give us the assistance we 
needed.. “‘The local people,” said 
the N.O.I.C. as the harbour-master 
hurried away to order a _ launch, 
“nearly gave us a civic reception, 
with bands and flowers. Wanted to 
know when I was going to organise 
some dances.”’ He snorted with dis- 
gust. ‘‘ Soon knocked that nonsense 
on the head,” he said, and called 
further brief orders to the harbour- 
master. There was no need. The 
harbour - master’s English was good 
and he understood perfectly our re- 
quirements, making no other pretence, 
for he was only too anxious to meet 
them. But this was only a small 
port compared with Kiel. Would it 
be the same in that home of the German 
navy, thronging with Admirals, Cap- 
tains, and Commanders ? 

We approached Kiel on a road that 
circled the bay, giving a first glimpse 
of a great liner presenting one side 
and part of her keel upturned to the 
sky. Forlorn and abandoned she 
lay on her side, strangely pathetic 
for anything so large. Beyond, two 
liners afloat lay at the pier, and ail 
around in the water were pointing 
masts and odd portions of sunken 
ships, graveyard of the German navy. 
Then we were in the wreckage of the 
town. Such sights were already 
familiar, but whereas there were 
portions of Hamburg that still stood 
and were only slightly scarred, there 
was not one house intact in Kiel. 
Only the cellars remained, and there 
the people lived. The main water 
supply and sewage system for the city 
ran close together, and had been 
pierced so often that no water was 
pure. The only good housing in Kiel 
was aboard the ships that remained 
afloat. The two largest of these were 
the Milwaukee and Orangefontein, their 
peace-time luxury contrasting strangely 
with the shambles of the city. Four 
hundred German naval officers that 
once lived on one of those ships now 
thronged the streets, turned out at 
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two hours’ notice together with ap 
almost equal number of ‘ stewardesses;’ 
The Orangefoniein had been used by 
the spoilt darlings of the U-boats, 
but the craft that had been their pride 
now lay in the harbour mud. At loy 
water they could be sighted, ong 
the scourge, now the useless wreckage 
of war. 

It was the same in Kiel as in Lubeck, 
I soon found it tiring to acknowledge 
the never-ending punctilious salutes 
from all ranks; and within half an 
hour of starting on the survey of tugs 
tied up tier by tier, the German who 



















































had been put in charge of their oe 
assembly arrived in what seemed § somo 
genuine distress. ‘‘ This,” he said, symbe 
“is no job for you, to go from ship § o¢ shi 
to ship asking questions of tonnage, § nq n 
horse-power, and coal consumption. § indica 
I have ordered every captain to be § recoss 
in my office within half an hour with operat 
all the details you want.” He alo § we 
seemed a little puzzled. Conquerors § xjo} ¢ 
should not behave in this manner, journ 
scrambling from ship to ship collecting pedo 
details that could be brought to by he 
them. He did not appear to appre- § tonan 
ciate that not only did we want facts § orow 
and figures, but we wanted to inspect short: 
the ships. We continued to scramble light- 
from tug to tug, but he, as if deter. natrt 
mined to uphold our dignity as con- § anal 
querors, saw to it that some one regul: 
hundred and sixty captains turned up only 
as ordered, and had clerks working § ro<tr, 
late into the night collating the facts. § cana! 
His efforts at least gladdened the § tray, 
heart of the civil servant, who with Gern 
great industry was steadily amassing § fp, 
a formidable amount of data. He § yo.) 
seemed to distrust everything that § po; 
was not on paper. enen 
But where was the warlike nation J po, 
of super-men ? Once or twice a jack: § joy, 
booted Admiral appeared on board § y, 
the Milwaukee, but after being made fight 
to remove those symbols of arrogance § got , 
at the gangway, wide-sprung riding: § o 4) 
breeches and jack-boots were no longer § in » 
seen on senior naval officers. Once or § jy , 





twice also there were younger officers 
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who showed signs of sullen disobedience 
under a pretence of misunderstanding, 
put one or two bursts of machine-gun 
fre on their ships produced a quick 
change of outlook, and speedy action 
that showed clearly that there had 
been no misunderstanding. They 
understood that argument and per- 
haps wondered, after recovery from 
their fright, why that rat-a-tat of 
explosion was not the last sound that 
reached them as they stood against a 
wall. Such, without doubt, would 
have been their argument. 

But those cases did not come our 
way. Soon the revolver I carried 
semed without purpose, merely a 
symbol of the conqueror. The number 
of ships we boarded mounted steadily, 
and not once was there the slightest 
indication that the weapon was a 
necessity. Willing, even eager, co- 


operation was all we met. 

We made a passage through the 
Kiel Canal to Brunsbuttel, and for the 
journey a high-powered Diesel tor- 
pedo boat was supplied, still manned 


by her German crew. A young lieu- 
tenant commanded, and, with his 
crew of brown-bodied youths with 
shorts rolled up to their thighs, seemed 
light-hearted enough. When, on our 
instructions, we roared through the 
canal at a good many more than the 
regulation nine knots, they appeared 
oly to enjoy that freedom from 
restraint. In little offshots from the 
canal we found ships that had been 
stranded by the receding tide of 
German power. They waited only 
for some orders, and told us that they 
would be glad to be moving again. 
That they would be working for the 
enemy appeared to matter not at all. 
There was no longer an enemy. They 
never did want to fight us, they said. 
No one in all Germany wanted to 
fight us, so it seemed! When we 
set off again the sharp spoken orders 
of the young lieutenant rang strangely 
in my ears ; for they were orders given 
in words and with an intonation that 
had come to have a special power. 
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They represented the enemy. How 
very real that enemy had been for six 
long years. Had he died overnight ? 

Then, symbol of the change that 
had occurred, we saw at Brunsbuttel 
the Narvic leaving for England with a 
giant white ensign flying over the 
German. Prototype of the great 
destroyers that, on paper, could out- 
gun and out-fight our own, that name 
had caused many an anxious watch 
at sea. Her own crew still manned 
her, watched by an armed guard 
that barely seemed necessary. There 
was no sign of sullen revolt, none of 
smarting under a sense of defeat, 
and no shame to be seen as they passed 
through the lock. They appeared 
unaware of that final symbol of defeat 
flying over their heads. 

We moved north, closer to the 
streams of refugees that came flooding, 
panic - stricken, before the Russian 
advance. Into every type of ship 
and craft they had crowded—men, 
women, and children—without food 
or supplies, in conditions that were 
appalling, victims of their own pro- 
paganda. On the chart-table of a 
large tug I saw the first sign of despair. 
It was contained in a drawing crudely 
executed by an untrained hand, show- 
ing @ man and a woman, with one 
pathetic bundle between them, seated 
on the platform of a shattered railway 
station. At their feet the railway 
lines ended abruptly, and the weak 
rays of light that reached them came 
from a setting swastika. Untrained 
though he was, the artist’s feelings 
had given to the bowed figure of 
the man a striking attitude of 
despair, and to the face of the woman 
a resigned suffering poignant in its 
intensity. The caption to this picture 
seemed in ironic reference to one of 
Hitler’s catch phrases when he cried 
for the return of Sudetan territory, 
“Back to the Reich.” 

This was something beneath the 
surface. The artist, if I had found 
him, would no doubt say with bitter- 
ness that he did not want the Nazi 
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party, just as another German, master 
of his own little ship, did when he 
produced letters to show that he had 
been forced. Those letters were plain 
enough. They told of early suggestions, 
then vague threats. that finally lead to 
open refusal to grant permits to buy 
essential stores and fuel, so that he 
was forced to join or go under. But 
where are those that formed the 
majority that first voted Hitler to 
power before there was compulsion, 
and those that marched and cheered 
on the flood-tide of victory ? Nowhere 
in all Germany, it seemed. 

It was difficult not to feel pity. 
Impossible, in fact, not to raise it 
for the women and children crowded 
like cattle under shocking conditions 
in the refugee ships. But what of 
Belsen, Buchenwald, and Dachau ? 
What happened to poor Pity there ? 
Somewhere—I forget just where—in 
those travels I met an American soldier 
who seemed strangely sobered. He 
was big and raw-boned, and looked as 
though he normally possessed a good 
measure of rough exuberance. He 
showed little that day. Things that 
he had seen were seared deep in his 
mind too recently. He spoke of them 
in a@ quiet voice that seemed to have 
an undertone of despair, as though he 
had come to doubt that there could 
be any hope in a world where such 
things happened. It was not the first 
time I had heard of them, nor of the 
name Buchenwald, but nothing that 
I had heard, or seen in pictures since, 
conveyed the same horror as did the 
quiet words of that American. He 
used no superlatives and few adjectives. 
His voice remained on the even keel of 
a monotone. The very lack of emotion 
and simplicity of his words told more 
than any tricks of histrionics that for 
the first time in his life he had been 
jerked out of the make-believe of 
Hollywood, and brought face to face 
with the grim horrors of a reality 
that something inside him still tried 
desperately to refute. And the things 
he spoke of are not peculiar to those 
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of the Nazi creed. They are endemic 
in the German race, and the whole race 





must answer. Pity! A master race 
did not give way to anything so puling 
as pity. Leave that for the weaklings, 

Every now and then we would 
be plunged into a miasma that 
had its beginnings in some dark 
period of perversions. Evidence would 
suddenly come to light showing that 
behind the facade of impeccable 
uniforms and polished jack-boots there 
lay a world of perversion that was 
not only of the mind but of the body, 
so that those who moved into German 
Headquarters often felt an urge to 
clean them out with a strong dis. 
infectant. It was at Eckenforde that 
I saw something that may seem trivial 
in face of the things that have been 
broadcast to the world, yet I think 
otherwise. It was at a naval mess 
that clearly had served as a hotel for 
holiday - makers, and it was in the 
lavatory I saw it, designed and executed 
with all the benefits of modern plumb- 
ing and vitreous architecture—a vomit- 
orium. There it was, a reversion to 
degenerate Rome, monument to gross 
decadence of a modern race. 

Outside in the naval yard were 
many thousands of torpedoes that 
would never emerge from a U-boat’s 
tubes; nor also would the many, 
many U-boat sections that were to be 
seen at practically every port be 
welded together into that complete 
whole in which Admiral Doenitz had 
put so much faith. Prefabricated 
with an exactitude that even in- 
cluded the blankets in folding cots, 
each section had come to rest upon 
the very edge of the element for 
which it was designed. Bombing of the 
ports brought about the final frustra- 
tion, for it was only there that assembly 
could take place. In spite of massive 
concrete shelters, only a small portion 
of the programme planned for the 
final stages of the war was completed, 
and our merchant ships were spared 
an intensification of their long ordeal. 

It was at Flensburg that the crowd- 
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ing of refugees was worst, yet in the 
town there were no signs of distress. 
Only the thronging crowds pointed 
to abnormality. They were too well 
dressed and too well fed throughout 
the years of the war to show signs as 
yet. Only the set features of some of 
the older people indicated that they 
had sighted the first faint outline of a 
spectre that soon would loom large 
and terrible. ‘“‘Let them live on 
their fat for a while,” said the civil 
servant grimly. Tension had not 
completely died there, for only a 
few days earlier the last flickerings 
of Nazi government had ended in the 
arrest of Doenitz. It would have 
ended earlier but for the fact that 
to this last retreat had gathered 
thousands of the more desperate and 
truculent members of the Nazi party. 
They were fully armed, and outside 
the town for several days were only 
a few hundreds of our troops. Rein- 
forcements first, then disarmament, 
controlled that move. 

We were lodged in the luxury and 


splendour of the Patria, a Hamburg- 


Amerika liner, where her German 
chief steward and his staff attended 
the needs of allied officers with all 
the deference and civility of their 
breed. Back at Hamburg I had 
attended a concert where the German 
orchestra played tunes calculated to 
please allied soldiers, with the con- 
ductor bowing and smiling; then 
ended the concert playing “ God save 
the King” with as much gusto as 
they had, no doubt, recently given to 
“ Deutschland iiber Alles.” This was 
the borderland of Fantasia. 

Then we flew to Copenhagen. Sud- 
denly, so swift is the transition 
brought about by air travel, it was a 
strangely sweet joy to be able to 
smile at people, to receive quick 
responsive smiles in return, to hold 
out the hand and greet strangers as 
friends. The world was light again. 
I went at the first opportunity to the 
place where the little mermaid sits 
upon her rock, dreading that desecra- 
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tion had overtaken her. But there 
she was, as serenely lovely as ever, a 
perpetual monument to beauty and 
peacefulness ; surely a symbol. 

It was Saturday evening, and in 
the main square there was a spirit of 
carnival without its more exuberant 
manifestations. Rather was it a 
spirit of quiet happiness, as though 
the time was not yet for any wild 
abandon. There was music and 
dancing, and in every corner enter- 
tainers, conjurers, acrobats, and ven: 
triloquists. Members of the Danish 
Underground movement were among 
the crowds, marked only by an arm- 
band, or a military belt, a steel helmet, 
or sometimes arms. It was difficult 
to suppress a feeling that they were 
playing at soldiers. Their half-military, 
half-civilian appearance, their unmili- 
tary manner when on guard or march- 
ing through the town to the tapping 
of one drum, their youthfulness—all 
fostered that feeling. But it was a 
feeling that was followed by one of 
shame; for they had done epic 
things in the darkness. Who could 
begrudge them their brief display in 
the light ? 

One member took me to the place 
where allied aid had come in answer 
to a cry for help. There, right in the 
centre of the city, he showed me a 
gutted building with all those that 
pressed in around it barely scratched. 
That building had housed the Gestapo 
staff, who with methodical persever- 
ance had gathered in evidence that 
would convict most of the members 
of the Underground. They were nearly 
ready to strike, and the Underground, 
knowing this and where the records 
were kept, made their appeal. It was 
answered by the R.A.F., who in a 
swift daylight attack devastated that 
one building among so many. For 
the first time the term ‘ pin-point 
bombing’ assumed reality. I heard 
of the raid at the time, but it had 
only made the same weak impression 
on the mind as all such ‘ news’ items, 
deadened by the unchanging same- 
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ness of the announcements. Most of 
the members of the Gestapo and all 
the records were destroyed. But the 
rounding-up had started. On the top- 
floor were Danish patriots, and their 
comrades had to stand by and watch 
their desperate attempts to escape 
before falling into the flames below. 

No one knew just then how many 
German ships were in Danish waters. 
They had arrived there packed with 
refugees from the east, thinking that 
there would be asylum in Denmark. 
But final German defeat was too 
swift and Denmark in no mood to 
encumber herself with the refugees 
of those that dominated her. Without 
fuel, food, and water the ships waited 
in almost every anchorage round the 
eastern coast, dysentery and typhus 
running rife in their crowded ’tween- 
decks. We saw them as we flew back 
to Hamburg, their toy-like immobility 
@ natural touch in the picture below, 
giving no hint of human misery. 

It was dark when we reached 
Hamburg. 


We moved on again; this time 
Cuxhaven, Bremen, and Bremmer- 
haven our destinations. At one place 
on the road some children were clus- 
tered round a Bailey bridge waving 
small white objects to attract our 
attention. As we slowed to mount the 
little bridge we saw that they were eggs, 
and above the rattle of boards as we 
passed over there came childish pipings 
of ‘cigarette. Then some miles 
farther on we lost our way, halted at 
&® cross-roads, uncertain which branch 
to take. A group of civilians watched 
us silently as we stopped a south- 
bound jeep and asked the way. The 
driver was not certain, but thought 
we turned to the right. Immediately 
the silent audience came to life, and 
with a wealth of eager pantomime 
indicated that we must keep straight 
on. It never occurred to us that they 
might deliberately mislead us, so 
obvious was their desire to help, and 
soon we found that they had in fact 
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directed us correctly. We carried on, 
speeding on the good stretches, driving 
carefully over the many more that 
were bad. A sudden blow-out brought 
us to an abrupt halt. We changed 
the tyre, watched by curious children, 
then proceeded only a few yards, 
stopped by a sound that told us that 
all was not well. Some part of the 
chassis had been strained, and the 
new tyre was chafing. The driver of a 
truck, who stopped to help us, said 
that there was a garage about four 
miles along the road. Without pas- 
sengers and going at little more 
than a crawl, we thought that the 
car could get there. We sent it on, 
and started to walk. Slowly the car 
crept away from us and we were alone, 
four lone Englishmen walking along 
a German road on which were many 
Germans. I carried a revolver, but 
the others were civilians who would 
have none of such things. No one 
interfered with us, though many of 
those that met us were Service-men. 
They seemed to accept our presence 
on that road without the protection 
of a fast-moving car as quite natural. 

But we walked less than a mile 
before overtaking the car stranded 
at the side of the road. It could go 
no farther, and the others climbed 
aboard the first Bremen-bound vehicle 
we stopped. It was a great steel 
truck, recently used for carrying 
potatoes, and the last I saw of it as 
it speeded away showed the civil 
servant bouncing about in the back of 
that comfortless juggernaut, and look- 
ing back at the useless Humber 
saloon with an anguished despair as 
though his orderly world had suddenly 
disrupted about him. 

I went in search of a break-down 
van and returned two hours later, 
perched high on the front seat of a 
great Diesel ‘wrecker’ supplied by 
some very helpful Americans. We set 
out for Bremen. Somewhere among 
the ruins of that place was a R.E.M.E. 
repair shop, or so we were told; but 
all the directions we received sent us 
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round and round, winding among the 
rubble, finding nothing. At one stage 
a civilian, shaven-headed and so like 
a caricature of ‘ Fritz’ as to be almost 
untrue, volunteered to help us. He 
had no English, but indicated volubly 
that he knew what we wanted, and 
get us on our way. Soon we were lost 
among the rubble once again; but 
there was Fritz, running, out of 
breath, anxiously explaining where 
we had gone wrong. But it was no 
use. R.E.M.E. had in fact packed up 
and gone, and in the end we left the 
car at an American repair yard. The 
directions we were given spoke of a 
‘garage,’ and a ‘second floor’ where 
the car could be stored if repairs were 
impossible. But all we found were 
ruins, with one cleared space that 
appeared shapeless and meaningless. 
Yet by some magic the sergeant in 
charge had a ‘second floor’ in those 
ruins, and a lift to it. 

With purpose I have left alone the 
problem of fraternisation, for the 
Press made far too much of the matter. 
At that early stage it was quite clear 
that the policy could not work, and 
at Bremen the American troops had 
been shut up in their compound since 
hostilities had ceased. They were 
bitter about it. ‘‘We have won 
this war,” they said, “and we are 
shut up while the Germans go free.” 
The view, of course, was a local one 
and coloured by a sense of grievance, 
but ‘ the boys,’ I was told, were getting 
restive. Beyond the wire of their 
compound were German girls who 
mocked them in passing, pointing to 
themselves and crying ‘‘ Verboten,”’ 
while making it only too clear that 
théy had no desire to remain in that 
state. 

Sometimes in the night there were 
sounds of shots, for there remained in 
that area the last prowlings of in- 
effectual ‘ Werewolves.’ We slept in 
a comfortable villa in the outskirts 
of the ruined city that was recently 
occupied by a Nazi party leader. 
During the day laughter echoed con- 
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tinually from the kitchen, so con- 
tinuous and easily born that one 
suspected the naturalness of its birth. 
It came from two Polish girls. They 
were sisters, and when ten and twelve 
years old they had seen their father, 
mother and brother shot, and were 
then herded into a cattle truck and 
sent upon a journey that ended at a 
rope- works. They had seen much 
since then that gave to their laughter 
a certain hysteria of relief. “‘ You can 
see them filling out every day,” said 
an officer who lived there. ‘‘ They 
were wraiths when they came.” 

The car could not be repaired, and 
all that was available was a small 
truck. Only the fact that he had 
worked out an itinerary that would 
get him back just in time to play 
cricket at home on the next Saturday 
afternoon made the civil servant climb 
in. That itinerary could not be 
upset, but a few miles of lurching 
and bumping on the bad roads that 
were everywhere made one shrink from 
contemplation of the miles that lay 
ahead. We came to another of the 
many detours down cart-tracks and 
across fields to by-pass a damaged 
bridge or cratered road, and were 
brought to a stop by a row of women 
who linked hands across our path. 
They were Russians heading for a 
collecting centre some thirty miles 
on, and I proposed that we give them 
a lift. As soon as they sensed this 
possibility they filled the air with 
laughing chatter, but the civil servant 
eyed their peasant clothes and bundles 
with a distaste that struggled with 
his sense of what was due to allies in 
distress. Before he could offer a 
protest they climbed aboard, laughing 
and chattering with the excited glee 
of children. 

We dropped them at their destina- 
tion, and some miles farther on came 
to a sight that will remain long in 
memory. It was not one that is over 
in one short scene ; it went on, and on, 
and on for mile after mile along roads 
on which moved remnants of the 
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oncemighty German Wehrmacht. Very 
orderly, but no longer marching, in 
long columns, pushing hand-carts and 
loaded bicycles, walking behind farm 
carts, with bundles on their backs 
they walked, thousands upon thousands 
moving in defeat towards dispersal. 
They who had set out on the flood- 
tide of high confidence, worshipping 
the gods of speed as symbolised in the 
internal combustion engine, now moved 
with the slow foot passage and para- 
phernalia of an old-time army. They 
seemed no whit disturbed by the 
passage of allied transport. They 
just walked on, pushing and dragging 
their bundles of loot on vehicles stolen 
from the Dutch, a disreputable but 
orderly, heterogeneous mass. 

The scene changed little after that. 
Each port wore the same mantle of 
devastation and servility. Then we 
set out on the long drive to Brussels. 
As we neared the border the civil 
servant announced that there was an 
act he wished to perform before 
crossing. But we were up to it before 
we realised, and, with apologies to 


that country, pulled up in Holland. 
As I stood by the car a man came 
along on a bicycle that, like most 
bicycles in Holland at that time, had 
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no tyres. He smiled and gave greeting 
as I stared back stonily, till it suddenly 
flooded in on me that that repression 
was over. We were back in the light, 
though it diffused its rays upon a sick 
country. 

But there was a great disquiet in 
my heart that, six months later, stil] 
remains. I am left with a distrust, 
greater than ever before, of a servility 
that had displaced arrogant truculence. 
Germans must be viewed as a whole 
and not individually, for it is as a whole 
that they insist on trying to impose 
their will upon the world. And in 
viewing them as a whole I draw little 
difference between one political creed 
and another. German mentality 
knows nothing of individual freedom 
of thought and action: it knows only 
the positions of master and slave ; and 
whoever will be master by whatsoever 
political creed will, when they think 
the time is ripe, try to make the rest 
slave by the self-same jack-boot 
methods. 

Twilight over Germany is already 
deepening to night, and in time dawn 
will follow. What, then, will emerge 
into the light? The disquiet in my 
heart fears that it will be the same 
Germany—the same enemy. 








THE EMPEROR’S ELEPHANT. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


BEFoRE he retired with many 
honours, including a knighthood, the 
distinguished Royal Indian Marine 
officer who told me about the elephant 
had seen arduous service in many climes. 
As a boy he had battered around Cape 
Horn in a famous full-rigged clipper 
ship; as a man he had held many 
important appointments both in the 
East and at home, yet never lost what 
Kipling called ‘‘ the common touch.”’ 


At one time during the Boxer 
troubles, the distinguished officer said, 
the ship in which I was serving as 
first lieutenant was moored off Sinho, 
about twenty miles up the Pei Ho 
River from the Taku Forts. It is the 
first station on the railway that runs 


from Tongku to Tientsin, and a bleak, 
God-forsaken hole it was at that time. 
Life was dull, though full of rumours, 
but one morning we got something to 
break the monotony and waken us up. 
Three guns, each weighing from three 
to four tons, arrived in a barge from 
Taku, where they had been captured 
and dismantled. They had been 
loaded into the barge at one of the 
forts where they had proper gear for 
the job, and had to be landed at Sinho, 
where there was no gear at all. 

After breakfast my captain and I 
went ashore to have a look round. 
There was a tiny, dilapidated wharf 
which did not look as if it could bear 
the weight of the guns, even if the 
barge could have got alongside it, and 
a disused railway siding running down 
to it from the main line some distance 
away. There was no crane on the 
wharf and no timber with which to rig 
sheers; and even if we could have 
rigged sheers, there were no blocks on 


“You can learn a lot from some 
very ordinary people,” he said, “‘ and 
when one of them teaches you a 
valuable lesson, and at the same 
time makes a reputation for you, 
then you are indeed lucky—as I 
was. The episode of the elephant 
happened thousands of miles from 
China, yet it was there that the 
lesson was learned. Here is the 
yarn.”’ 


board large enough to take the rope 
we would have to reeve off for a tackle 
to lift a gun out of the open hold of 
the barge. It, in turn, could not get 
alongside the bank ; for there was only 
about a foot of water at high tide, and 
twenty feet of black mud at low tide. 
True, at Taku bar there is a rise of 
seven feet six inches during neap tides 
such as we had then, but much less at 
Sinho. Indeed, just then there was 
no rise at all at Sinho, for a northerly 
wind had been blowing for some time ; 
and when that happens on the Pei Ho 
River, there is no tidal rise of water, 
and the current always runs down- 
stream. 

Obviously my captain did not like 
the look of things; though, like the 
sailor’s parrot, he said nothing and 
thought a lot. After five minutes of 
this he passed on the result of his 
meditations. 

** Number one,” he said, “‘I want 
you to land these guns at once.” 

“Very good, sir,” I said; adding, 
naturally I thought, ““How do you 
propose to land them ?” 

**I don’t,” he retorted. ‘I’ve just 
told you to land them; and if I have 
to tell you how to do it, you’re not 
much use to me, are you ?”’ 
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That was emphatically that. ‘‘ Very 
good, sir,” I said, and saluted. 

He pushed off to the ship and I sat 
down on the ground and pondered. 
Here was the bare bank; there were 
the guns lying in the bottom of the 
barge ; between was the black mud. 
Squatting in the barge were the rigger’s 
coolies who had come up from Taku 
with the guns. I called the number 
one of the gang, known to us as John— 
a contraction of John Chinaman, I 
suppose—and he dropped the end of a 
rope over the side, slid down it, and 
waded ashore through mud almost up 
to his knees. He was an expert rigger 
and weight-lifter. 

“John, I want you to land those 
guns ; start at once,” I said to him. 

“What fashion can do?” John 


replied. ‘‘No sheers have got; no 
blocks have got; have got plenty 
mud.” 


“ John, what fashion can do b’long 
your pidgin,” I answered severely. 
*“*T tellee you land guns; if I have to 
say what fashion can do, what the hell 
use are you to me ?”’ 

John accepted the rebuke in much 
the same way as I had done, only he 
did not salute. 

*Vellee good, mastah,” he said. 
** Maskee sheers ; maskee blocks; my 
can do.” 

I believe the Chinese are about the 
most industrious people on earth. 
With alacrity those on the barge 
dropped the gambling game of fan-tan 
they were playing and streamed ashore 
on a summons from their number one. 
Confining myself strictly to the réle of 
observer, I watched them going off 
towards Sinho railway-station. They 
returned carrying spades, crowbars 
and other tools, and soon they were as 
busy as beavers digging up old sleepers 
from the siding. Before I signalled 
the ship for a boat to take me off to 
lunch they had laid a pile of them on 
top of the bank, and when I returned 
they had shifted many of them into 
the barge. They had also acquired 
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some rails and were ready to get on 
with the real business. 

All hands got to one end of a gun, 
lifted it, and placed a sleeper under. 
neath. Then they went to the other 
end and did the same; one more lift 
and they inserted another sleeper on 
top of the first. Back they went to 
the forward end and got two sleepers 
under that. By this method, raising 
the gun about eight inches with each 
double lift, they built platforms at 
both ends. I expect they would have 
worked all night, but I stopped them 
at sunset; a gun weighing three or 
four tons is no toy to play about with 
in the dark. 

They must have carried on at the 
first streak of dawn ; for by the time I 
got ashore they had the gun up to the 
level of the barge’s deck. What 
would John do next? Something 
very simple, I was sure. He lashed a 
number of rails together and with them 
connected the barge’s deck with the 
bank ; then he rolled the gun ashore. 
It was as easy as that, yet I had never 
thought of it, though the captain and 
I had walked about a hundred yards 
up the siding when we first landed. 
Before I returned to the ship that 
night, all the guns were ashore and in 
the hands of the sappers who were to 
put them on a train for Tientsin. I 
went along to the captain’s cabin to 
report. 

** The guns are all landed, sir,”’ I said. 

“Thank you, number one,” he 
said in much the same matter-of-fact 
tones he would have used had I 
merely reported the winding of the 
chronometers. 

I stowed away the lesson in my 
mind, and thought I would hear no 
more about the incident. Neither I 
did; but I imagine somehow that 
it was a confidential report which 
described me as an officer of ingenuity 
and resource that got me the appoint- 
ment as Marine Transport Officer 
during the next landing operations in 
which the Indian Army took part. 
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II. 


It was for the expedition against the 
Mad Mullah that I was sent to Somali- 
land, but I was in Africa some time 
before I heard about the elephant. 
The reason for this was that the first 
place to claim me was Obbia, where 
troops, animals, and stores were being 
landed on an open beach which was 
frequently hammered by surf. Obbia 
had an abundance of sun, sea, sky and 
sand, but little else; and there the 
situation was somewhat critical. Trans- 
port was urgently required on shore, 
and an attempt to land camels by 
making them swim in tow of lifeboats 
had ended in disaster. At least seventy 
per cent of them had been drowned. 
No particular lesson learned at Sinho 
had any bearing on this situation ; 
but the general one, to make prompt 
use of the material at hand, certainly 
had. 

In the ordinary way I am a lover of 
animals, but I freely confess that I do 
not like camels. It is not their knobbly 
extremities or their grotesquely shaped 
limbs that I object to, for, after all, 
those are natural; but they have the 
mincing gait and supercilious glances 
of an objectionable fop, so that they 
seem to me to be putting on side. I 
have been told by those who know 
them that such airs are not due to 
pose, but are an expression of an un- 
suspected delicacy. Be that as it may, 
this alleged delicacy does not prevent 
them from being extremely handy with 
both their teeth and their hooves. 
I have seen them kick, while kneeling, 
with a swift and unexpected semi- 
circular sweep of the leg, and I learned 
to be very wary of a camel that is 
reclining on one haunch. 

The oont is by no means a hard case 
in spite of his reputation. True, he 
has the supreme virtue as a transport 
animal of being able to live on the 
soil; but he is fragile. He is as sensi- 
tive to damp as an asthmatical seam- 
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stress and will catch a fatal cold if 
thoroughly drenched ; though I hoped 
that a soaking in sea-water in a warm 
climate would do him no harm. He 
will break a leg kicking against a 
gunwale, and he will split up and die 
if his legs slip apart in mud; what he 
would do on the wet sand of Obbia 
beach I had yet to learn. From all 
this it may be deduced that the landing 
of a mob of such uncertain beasts from 
a hired transport anchored in an open 
roadstead was likely to be a ticklish 
and unpleasant job; but, as the need 
was urgent, something had to be done 
about it. 

As an experiment I had the wooden 
thwarts of an iron lifeboat cut out; 
then on the foredeck of the transport 
one of the camels had his forelegs 
lashed together, which ensured that 
his hind-legs would naturally slide 
under him when he was put into a 
boat, and he would lie down. A sling 
was passed round him, and his cries 
and bubblings were ignored as he was 
hove off the deck. The derrick guys 
were manned and he was swung out 
until he plumbed the boat, into which 
he was safely lowered. A second 
camel was similarly prepared and put 
into the boat with the first. The oars 
were manned by sailors from the ship, 
and, much to their amusement, they 
had to sit on the camels’ backs to row. 
I sat in the stern-sheets, tiller in 
hand ; the oars dipped into the water 
and we moved off steadily towards 
the shore. 

Bad-tempered gurgles of protest 
came from the camels as the boat 
pitched to the slight swell, but we 
pretended not to hear them. When 
about fifty yards from the breakers 
the gurglings ceased ; the camels had 
got the smell of the land and had 
become all eager excitement, as animals 
generally do after they have been 
cooped up in a ship for some time. 
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There would be no difficulty about 
getting them out of the boat; the 
trouble would be to restrain them. 
The boat ran in through the breakers 
and grounded; a dozen transport 
drivers dashed into the sea and hauled 
her up on the beach as far as they 
could get her; then, having taken the 
precaution to get a good grip on the 
camels’ head-ropes, they cut their fore- 
legs free. Without more ado they 
scrambled eagerly out of the boat and 
dropped into the water. To my relief 
they showed no sign of doing the splits 
as they strode haughtily over the firm 
wet sand. 

During the next few days lifeboats 
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plied steadily between the ships and 
the shore, and, the weather remaining 
fine, we landed several thousand camels 
without a single casualty. It was with 
complete satisfaction that I saw them 
forming up just beyond the beach; 
and their mincing gait and supercilious 
looks became almost attractive as in 
single file, threaded from nose to tail, 
they moved away inland. 

My heart was warm after days of 
hard, successful work under a blazing 
sun; and from a distance of years I 
can still feel some of the elation that 
filled me as I left Obbia for Berbera, 
which had become the principal port 
for the force. 


It. 


The day after my arrival I called on 
the British Resident at Berbera, and 
he greeted me with a warmth that 
could not have been exceeded had I 
been the general officer commanding 
the force instead of a very ordinary 
M.T.O. 

“* There’s a very important job to be 
done and I have been waiting for 
months for a real sailor to do it,” he 
said. “‘ I’m sure you’re good at lifting 
heavy weights; all sailors are, of 
course.” 

‘**H’m! yes, of course,” I answered 
cautiously. ‘‘ What is this particular 
weight you wish lifted ? ” 

He enlightened me. Four months 
before, King Edward had sent out from 
England a magnificent Indian elephant 
as a present to Menelik of Abyssinia, 
and up till then he had been unable to 
get anyone to land it at Berbera. It 
had been in Aden for three months, 
and protesting cablegrams had come in 
regularly. Why had the elephant 
not been landed and despatched up- 
country ? When would it be landed ? 
The last cable had been a blistering 
one; the matter had become really 
urgent. 
~ “You see,” the Resident went on, 


“besides the hired transports, which 
can’t get alongside, there is only one 
small steamer belonging to Cowasjee 
Dinshaw that calls here regularly with 
mails, and she hasn’t sufficient deck 
space to take the elephant; neither 
has she the gear with which to land 
him. I must tell you that on no 
account is the elephant to swim ashore ; 
he must be landed dryshod and 
marched up to Addis Abbaba via 
Harar.” 

Looking out of the window I could 
see stores from a transport being 
landed from barges on a small wooden 
wharf at the end of the causeway 
leading from the Residency down to 
the harbour. The stores were being 
taken to where a large dump had been 
established. There were all the familiar 
features—white tents, enormous pyra- 
mids of bales of bhoosa, stacks of 
bagged rice, cases of bully beef and 
other provisions—but what interested 
me most was the wharf. I had already 
made some inquiries about it. It had 
a frontage of sixty feet and vessels up 
to three hundred tons, drawing eight 
feet, could lie alongside it. 

** Well?” the Resident said inquir- 


ingly. 
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* | don’t see any difficulty about it,” 
I said with the confidence inspired by 
my successful operations at Obbia. 

“Splendid!” the Resident cried. 
“Tt is quite outside your job, of course, 
but will you take it on ?” 

“T will, provided I am given an 
entirely free hand, and a guarantee 
that I will not be interfered with,” 
I answered. ‘‘ Also provided I can 
get a lighter in Aden to carry the 
elephant to Berbera, and something 
to tow it.” 

I did not anticipate any trouble about 
that, because I knew that the Perim 
Tug and Lighter Company had several 
large salvage barges, also that the 
P. and OQ. Company had lighters in 
Aden capable of taking a hundred 
tons. As for towing—lI believed the 
naval station vessel at Aden would be 
available. I must confess that the 
possibilities for power which all this 
opened up went somewhat to my head. 

“I shall also require sheer-legs and 
tackle, and those, I fancy, could be 
borrowed from the garrison gunners,” 
I added. 

Eventually it was decided that I 
should proceed to Aden by the next 
Cowasjee Dinshaw steamer armed with 
a letter to the Resident there. In it 
the Resident was asked to help me to 
get everything I wanted, also to 
arrange for the station vessel to tow 
the lighter containing the elephant to 
Berbera—and as he would be just 
about as eager to get the animal out 
of Aden as we were to get him to 
Berbera, he would be likely to stir 
himself. Before crossing I decided to 
have a good look at the Shaap Pier, as 
the little wharf was called. I took 
some measurements, and discovered, to 
my horror, that there was not enough 


drift on the wharf to carry the sheers. 


That was the first of the shocks the 
business of the elephant gave me, and 
it took away much of my cocksureness ; 
indeed it was a very subdued M.T.O. 
who made his way to the Residency 
to break the evil news. It was early 
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afternoon ; the sun smote me between 
the shoulder-blades like a_ sledge- 
hammer; my weary feet slipped in 
the hot sand. Then I stopped dead 
in my tracks, for an inspiration had 
come to me. I carried on to the 
Residency. 

** Most unfortunate, but it’s a bless- 
ing you hadn’t started for Aden,” the 
Resident said gloomily. “I suppose 
we must cancel the whole business.” 

“Not a bit of it,’ I said. “Tl go 
over to Aden tonight and see the 
elephant into a suitable lighter. He 
has to come to Berbera, and he’d 
better come now while the weather is 
fine. We'll have got that stage over, 
anyhow.” 

“* But what’s the use of bringing him 
here if he can’t be landed ?” 

** Oh, I’ll manage it somehow ; I’ve 
never been stuck yet,’’ I said con- 
fidently. 

I arrived at Aden to find the Resident 
very helpful; his eagerness to get rid 
of the elephant had been fanned by yet 
another cablegram. His influence made 
everything go smoothly—till it came 
to getting the elephant into the lighter. 
The mahout had an enormous sling 
which had been used to deposit the 
beast on the deck of the steamer that 
brought him from London, and that 
would simplify matters. There was a 
ten-ton crane on the wharf at Aden, 
and the large lighter was brought 
alongside it; but when the elephant 
saw the sling his great ears gave a 
couple of ominous flaps, and he made 
a curious trumpeting sound. To say 
that elephants never forget would be 
to be guilty of a cliché, but this one 
certainly remembered something, prob- 
ably his embarkation at one of the 
London docks. But with the aid of his 
mahout we got the sling fitted on him, 
though he grunted and snorted all the 
time, and at last everything was ready. 

The tackle was hooked on to the 
sling, and the crane took the strain ; 
but as soon as the elephant found him- 
self lifted off his feet he put his trunk 
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round the falls of the tackle and 
stopped the proceedings. It was 
maddening. The lighter, with the 
strong pen I had had fitted in the 
after-end of the hold, was waiting to 
receive him; the crane-man was 
standing by to swing the jib of the 
crane round to plumb the lighter’s 
hold; but the elephant, with his 
enormous feet dangling a foot above 
the level of the wharf, had different 
ideas. However, the mahout was 
equal to the job. He talked quietly 
and soothingly to his charge, and the 
great animal let go the tackle and was 
safely deposited in the lighter. 

I left Aden that night, having 
arranged with the captain of the station 
vessel to tow the lighter across to 
Berbera. Two days later, just after 
the kharif had died down, I saw her 
steaming into the harbour. She 
anchored off the Residency and I got 
into my launch and went off to her. 
Before I reached her gangway I saw 
her steamboat leaving it with two 
soldiers aboard, but thought nothing 
of it. I was greeted by her captain 
with a pitying smile. 

“Good afternoon, M.T.O.,” he said, 
‘*T’m afraid you’ve lost your interest- 
ing job.” 

““Whatever do you mean?” [I 
demanded. 

“TI expect you saw two soldiers 
making for the beach in my steamboat 
as you came off. Well, they are an 
officer and a sergeant from the R.G.A., 
and they’ve come over to rig sheers 
and land your elephant for you.” 

I was dumbfoundered and indignant. 
The Resident at Berbera had promised 
me a free hand and no interference, 
and allowed me to make all the arrange- 
ments; now the military had practi- 
cally taken the matter out of my 
hands. It was an insult not only to 
me, but to the service to which I 
belonged. 

“* What’s the idea ?”’ I asked. ‘“ Do 
they think a sailor can’t rig sheers ? ”’ 

“ They wouldn’t put it that way, of 
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course. They would say, diplo. 
matically, that the garrison gunners 
have more practice at that sort of 
thing ; but, between ourselves, I sus. 
pect that one of the military high-ups 
has realised that a considerable amount 
of kudos will accrue from the landing 
of such a royal and precious animal, 
and is determined to have it. Any. 
how the soldiers are here, and the 
sheers are in the lighter with the 
elephant.” 

** Well, I wish the soldiers good luck, 
but they’ll never rig their sheers,” I 
said. 

“Why not?” 

““ Because there isn’t enough drift 
on the wharf to take them, and if I'd 
been consulted in Aden I would have 
told them so.” 

“Good Lord!” the captain cried. 
** Are you sure ?” 

“ Absolutely!” I said. ‘‘ Would 
you like to come ashore in my launch 
and see ?”” 

The captain looked across the har- 
bour to where Berbera shimmered in 
the heat. ‘‘God forbid! it’s got 
nothing to do with me, and I’m not 
looking for kudos,” he said. “I 
suppose this means I’ve got to tow that 
damned lighter with the elephant back 
to Aden.” 

This, of course, gave me a chance to 
get out of the whole business, and in 
view of the way I had been treated 
I was sorely tempted to take it. My 
back was up, however; and, strange 
as it may seem, I had taken a fancy to 
that elephant. 

“ There’ll be a heil of a row if you 
do that,” I said. 

“T can’t help it; I must get back 
to Aden.” 

“ All right ; I'll take delivery of the 
lighter and the elephant and you can 
sail whenever you like,”’ I said. 

“Good! Will you take over the 
sheers too? There’s no room for 
them on my deck.” 

“I will; they may come in handy 
ashore,’’ I said. 
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IV. 


Before the Aden station vessel, with 
the two disgruntled gunners on board, 
sailed at sunset, I had the lighter 
with the elephant, his mahout, and the 
sheer-legs lying close to the Shaap Pier, 
where it was sheltered from the kharif. 
I left his majesty contentedly chewing 
sugar-cane and went to the Resident 
to report what I had done, also to tell 
him exactly what I thought of the 
whole affair. I am afraid I did not 
mince my words. 

‘** But how do you propose to land 
the elephant ?” the Resident asked at 
last. 

“TI don’t,” I retorted, after the 
fashion of my captain at Sinho. “I 
consider our agreement broken by this 
unwarranted interference. I have 
placed the lighter, with the elephant, 
in the safest place in Berbera Harbour, 
and now I am handing him over to 
you. I’ve got lots of work of my own 
to do, and I’ve wasted enough time 
already. Good evening.” 

I turned out at daybreak next 
morning and went down to have a look 
at the lighter. It was lying snugly to 
its anchor, though a short distance off- 
shore the water of the harbour was 
being lashed into short foaming waves 
by a strong south-west wind. Berbera 

Harbour is a narrow arm of the sea, 
protected on the north side by a long, 
low sandy spit, covered with scrub, 
and on the south by the main coast- 
line, on which Berbera stands. There 
is good anchorage for large vessels 
right off the town, and during the 
north-east monsoon conditions are 
ideal except for the heat. From the 
end of May, however, till the middle 
of September a strong south-westerly 
wind called the kharif springs up at 
midnight and blows till noon, and 
between those times work in the 
harbour is suspended, for it is im- 
possible for the anchored ships to have 
any craft alongside. Besides the some- 
what dilapidated Shaap Pier the only 
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other protuberance in a featureless 
coast-line was, at that time, a small 
stone jetty marking the continuation of 
@ causeway right at the inner end of 
the harbour, where the water is very 
shallow. It lay close to the native 
village and a custom-house, and dhows 
and other small craft anchored off it 
and passed goods over it. When I 
found there was not enough drift for 
the sheers on the Shaap Pier, I had 
examined the jetty and dismissed it as 
useless. It dried at low water, and 
even at high water the lighter could 
not get within ten feet of it. 

Having inspected the lighter with 
the elephant, I went about my other 
business, but at eight o’clock I received 
a polite note from the Resident inviting 
me to go round and see him. He must 
have been thinking matters over, for 
he was very genial, and prepared to 
admit that I had been badly treated. 
He said he would take the matter up 
with those people in Aden who had 
interfered, though they must already 
be feeling somewhat silly. 

** But, after all, M.T.O.,” he pleaded, 
“it’s only your amour propre that’s 
affected, whereas I’m in a devil of an 
awkward position. Some pretty highly 
placed people will be thirsting for my 


blood. Now... can you land the 
elephant ? ” 

“‘T can,” I answered. 

* Will you ?” 


** Again with your assurance that I 
shall have an entirely free hand; and 
this time I can hold you wholly 
responsible as no one in Berbera can 
interfere with what you sanction.” 

We shook hands on that, and he 
asked me if there was anything I 
required. 

‘** Yes,” I replied, “I want about a 
hundred Somalis, with a good head- 
man, and a thousand sandbags. There’s 
a large stock of empty bags lying at 
the dump, and God knows there’s an 
abundance of sand.” 
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The depth of the lighter’s hold was 
ten feet, so that when he stood upright 
in his pen the elephant’s shoulders were 
level with the deck. How, without 
sheers, could I raise him so that he 
could step from the lighter’s deck on 
to the wharf? The solution I had 
thought of was to apply the lesson 
John had taught me with the guns at 
Sinho, only instead of sleepers I would 
use sandbags. We got to work that 
afternoon, and soon the Somalis were 
carrying the filled bags down to the 
wharf alongside which I had placed 
the lighter. They had stopped work, 
and I was thinking ardently of the 
sundowner I would have as soon as 
the great fiery orb dipped below the 
horizon to seaward, when I became 
aware that my elephant was already 
popular with the members of the forces 
in Berbera, if one might judge by 
nicknames. A bluejacket from one of 
the small naval craft came along the 
beach and stood looking at the pile of 


“Expecting an attack, chum ?”’ he 
asked a Tommy on the wharf. 

“No; the bags is for that there 
’atht Hubdul,” the soldier answered. 

“Oh, you mean old Double-ended 
Two-tails down in that lighter,” the 
matelot said. 

A most disrespectful way in which 
to talk of an emperor’s elephant, but 
who was I to make rebuke! I had 
frequently called the hathi ‘ Abdul’ a 
great deal worse; not because I had 
come to dislike him—far from it, for 
he was a perfect sahib, kindly and well 
mannered—but because of the sweat 
and brain-fag his landing had already 
caused me. 

Next morning we laid two tiers of 
sandbags along the floor of the lighter, 
then the mahout walked the elephant 
from his open pen at the after-end to 
the bows while we continued the tiers 
right aft. Back he went to his pen 
while we laid two more tiers. The 
process was repeated till we had raised 
the elephant six feet. The sun was 
blazing down almost vertically ; the 
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heat in the hold of the lighter was 
intense, and the smell of sweating 
Somali almost overpowering. The only 
really happy being was ‘ Abdul’ him. 
self; for I had rigged an awning of 
bags over his pen and secured a fresh 
supply of sugar-cane to supplement his 
rations of bhoosa. 

Now I had come to the stage when 
I could not add many more sandbags 
to the tiers without settling the lighter 
so deep in the water that her deck 
would be below the level of the wharf. 
To get over this we built a sloping 
ramp of bags from about the middle 
of the lighter up to the gunwale. I had 
then to arrange for some shifting 
ballast ; for when the elephant reached 
the deck of the lighter his weight 
would heel her over. I told off fifty 
Somalis to file on to the lighter’s deck 
on the other side as the elephant 
mounted the ramp. I imagined I had 
foreseen everything ; all ‘ Abdul’ had 
to do was to walk up the ramp of sand- 
bags and step on to the wharf. 

The mahout climbed on to his neck 
and he stepped out of his pen for the 
last time—I thought. He came along 
on top of the tiers of bags, turned to 
the right and went steadily up the 
ramp, while the Somalis on the other 
side spread out along the deck to 
counterbalance his weight. He reached 
the lighter’s deck; no bother at all; 
in another minute he would have 
landed on the wharf. Then came the 
shock ; he trumpeted loudly, put his 
trunk round one of the piers of the 
wharf and held on like grim death. 
The warm sweat poured from me; on 
the starboard side of the lighter the 
great bulk of the elephant, and his 
mahout, towered above me into the 
brazen sky ; on the port side grinning, 
fuzzy-headed Somalis were perched 
like a row of crows. For the first time 
the mahout brought the heavy iron 
ankus, the elephant-goad, into play, 
but it was useless. ‘ Abdul,’ the 
usually docile, refused to budge. 

A voice spoke from the wharf, and, 
looking up, I saw a khaki-clad figure. 
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It was @ sapper captain whom I had 
last seen on the beach at Obbia. 

“What are you trying to do, 
M.T.O. ?” he asked. 

“Trying to get this perishing ele- 
phant on to that ruddy wharf,” I 
replied with some heat. 

‘** Well, he has more sense than you 
have, and he has no intention of 
perishing,” the sapper said. “ Why, 


that animal must weigh over eight 
tons, and this wharf would collapse 
under his weight.” 

The sweat that poured from me was 
now cold. Had I been able to carry 


The sapper came down into the 
lighter, sat on a sandbag, and lit a 
cigarette. 

“I know something about this 
wharf, because one of the jobs I’ve got 
to do here is to strengthen it,” he said. 
“Tf you can wait until that is done, 
I think your elephant could be per- 
suaded to use it.” 

“* How long would I have to wait ?” 
I asked. 

‘““Oh, weeks,” he replied. “I’m 
here, the baulks of timber are here, 
but I doubt if my carpenters have left 
Madras.” 

To keep the elephant standing in the 
lighter for weeks was unthinkable ; 
indeed I might well be prosecuted for 
cruelty. I would just have to acknow- 
ledge defeat and have him sent back 
to Aden where he could be landed. 
How the authorities there would 
chuckle! How my friend, the captain 
of the station vessel, would curse! 
Then I sat up with a jerk. 

‘** Baulks of timber, did you say ?” 
I cried. ‘‘ How long are they ?”’ 

“Oh, anything up to twenty feet ; 
they’re heavy baulks—about two feet 
square.” 

** Could I borrow some of them ? ” 

“You can borrow them all if you 
like; I’m not afraid of your running 
away with them,” the sapper said with 
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out my original idea and rig sheer-legs, 
thus adding their weight to that of 
‘Abdul,’ there would have been a 
complete disaster. The most important 
elephant in all Africa, the gift from 
one emperor to another, would have 
been lying with crushed body and 
broken limbs under the wharf. 
Heavens! what a let-off! I ordered 
the mahout to bring him back into the 
lighter, and he came down the ramp 
stern first. Soon he was back in his 
pen, contentedly chewing more sugar- 
cane, but seemingly as far off his 
ultimate destination as ever. 


Vv. 


a grin. ‘ They’re hauled up on the 
beach along there.” 

I had thought of another idea. I 
would try to put into practice the 
second part of the lesson I had learned 
from John, only instead of rails I would 
use the baulks of timber. There and 
then I jumped into my launch and 
steamed off towards the east end of the 
harbour. It was nearly low water, so 
that I could not land; but I could see 
at a glance that there was enough 
drift for the sheer-legs on the jetty, 
which was solid enough as it was 
merely an extension of the broad 
causeway leading up to the custom- 
house. I took some soundings and 
calculated that at high water I could 
get the lighter near enough for my 
purpose. Two conditions were indis- 
pensable for success: the operation 
must begin just after high water, and 
the kharif must have stopped blowing. 
This combination was due in about 
three days’ time, so I had to get busy. 

Putting all my Somalis on to the 
job, I got four of the largest baulks 
pushed down the beach into the 
water; then made a raft of them, and 
lashed the sheer-legs and tackle on 
top of the raft. Next, I borrowed a 
small tug and towed the raft along to 
the jetty, where I proceeded to demon- 
strate that I could rig sheer-legs just 
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as well as anybody in Aden. This 
done, I used them to lift the baulks of 
timber on to the jetty. 

Next day, as soon as the kharif eased 
down, the small naval tug was lashed 
alongside the lighter, and away we 
went to the eastward. Possibly be- 
cause it was siesta-time there were 
few spectators to watch us leave the 
wharf; certainly no Europeans, and 
few adult natives. Sundry small 
boys were in evidence, however, and 
when well out into the harbour I dis- 
covered half a dozen of them—young 
Somalis—hiding behind the sandbags 
in the lighter. The headman got rid 
of them by the simple expedient of 
throwing them overboard. I was horri- 
fied ; for I had seen many triangular 
dorsal fins cutting the surface of the 
water when it was calm; and, once, 
the green ghostly shape of a monster 
lurking near the bottom. When I 
spoke of this to the headman he 
shrugged his shoulders carelessly. 

“* Shark no bite um Somali boy,” he 
said. 

It certainly looked like it; for the 
youngsters swam after us while they 
thought they had a chance of keeping 
up, then turned and made for the 
shore. Later I saw them sprinting at 
full speed along the sand, obviously 
intending to be in at the finish and 
gathering others as they ran. On we 
went through the native anchorage, 
passing shapely dhows from Arabia 
and large baghlas from as far distant 
as Basra and Bombay. We reached 
the end of the causeway to find only 
wavelets lapping against it, and no 
surf on the beach. It was at the top of 
high water that the lighter took the 
ground parallel with the jetty, and I 
judged her to be a little over ten feet 
off. With the tide dropping she was 
unlikely to move, but we moored her 
fore and aft to make sure. With the 
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‘and took him out of his pen. 
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aid of the sheer-legs we ran out the 
four baulks of timber, fitted them 
closely together, and placed their ends 
on the coamings of the lighter’s hatch. 
The soldiers’ sheers had come in useful 
after all; they could not be rigged out 
far enough to lift the elephant out of 
the lighter, but without them we could 
not have constructed such a solid 
gangway. We added some sandbags 
to the ramp to bring it up level with 
the ends of the baulks, and again all 
was ready. 

Now the foreshore was lined with 
Somalis, and some chattering Indians, 
from the nearby village ; but there was 
a hush as the mahout mounted ‘ Abdul’ 
He 
came along the platform of sandbags 
to where I stood, anxiously watching, 
wheeled nonchalantly, and moved up 
the ramp. He reached the top and 
I hardly dared to look, for my heart 
was beating painfully. He stopped, 
looked inquiringly at the stone cause- 
way, then swung his head to the 
right and inspected the Somalis on the 
beach, and the Resident who was 
sitting on his horse in the shadow cast 
by the old custom-house. Raising his 
head he had his first good look at 
Somaliland; not a very attractive 
country for an elephant, but far better 
than a lighter’s hold. A few quiet 
words from the mahout, and he was 
moving again. Without hesitation he 
crossed the gangway of baulks, and 
almost before I realised it, his four 
feet were planted solidly on the cause- 
way. He was ashore ! 

Next morning, as I was sipping my 
early tea, my bearer called me outside. 
Swinging his trunk from side to side, 
escorted by a detachment from a 
camel corps and obviously very pleased 
with himself, the emperor’s elephant 
was strolling off majestically into the 
heart of Africa. 





































































































































































JOBS OF WORK. 


I. BREZNA ESCAPE. 


BY A FUSILIER JOCK. 


By August 1944 the Allied advances 
in France and Italy seemed increas- 
ingly to indicate that the war was in 
its last stages; and instructions were 
being signalled across the Globe con- 
cerning the procedure for the German 
surrender. There was, however, at 
that time, in South Yugoslavia at 
least, a fairly desperate situation for 
the partisan forces of Marshal Tito. 
In the high, wild, and forested moun- 
tains of Montenegro a partisan corps 
of three divisions and several odreds 
(independent companies) had been 
holding a constantly altering area of 
liberated territory, some thirty miles 
in each direction, based originally on 
the large upland village of Kolasin. 

With the corps, and stationed at 
various points in the corps area, were 
less than a dozen British and American 
liaison officers. Their duties were 
interesting, usually 


comprehensive, 
physically exacting, and not normally 
dangerous. Perhaps their most vital 
tasks were keeping the radio link 
with the Allied Forces in Italy and 
furnishing supplies to the extremely 
ill-equipped partisan forces with which 


they worked. It is perhaps worth 
noting that at least half this corps 
was equipped with British battle- 
dress, British grenades and rifles. 
Even Piats were included in the stores 
that reached the area, though the 
partisan handling of these weapons 
was deplorable, if dashing. 

’ The build-up of supplies to the 
corps had been going reasonably 
smoothly all summer, and the scattered 
dumps of food, clothing and medical 
supplies were growing bigger in their 
hiding-places in the forests, the great 
dark woods that still cover a large 
part of South Yugoslavia. This gradual 
accumulation of war potential was 
not unknown to the enemy, and from 


time to time they lunged out of their 
garrison towns to sweep up one 
valley and down another in futile and 
easily evaded punitive drives, while 
the partisans retired deeper into the 
inaccessible woodlands and trackless 
mountains to wait till they had gone. 

In June a German division made a 
wide sweep from the north, and for 
a time held one of the emergency 
landing grounds at Negobudje, through 
which supplies were brought by plane 
whenever the nights were fine. A 
more serious attack developed on 
18th July against the other main 
landing ground at Berane, backed up 
by short but sharply unpleasant dive- 
bombing attacks on the partisan-held 
villages nearby. It took ten days’ 
hard fighting before five good partisan 
divisions, rushed up from elsewhere, 
turned the German thrust into first a 
defeat and then a rout. In this the 
M.A.A.F. (Mediterranean Allied Air 
Force) took a decisive part. 

However, by mid-August the balance 
of strength had altered once again. 
Three partisan divisions had left for 
Serbia to the north-east, though it 
was clearly the German hope and 
intention to liquidate the troublesome 
Montenegro (Cerna Gora) Corps. All 
round the area the enemy-held towns 
were filling with troops; and though 
Pec, Niksic, Plevlja, and Prijepolje were 
bombed by M.A.A.F., nevertheless the 
German attack, when it broke, seemed 
at first irresistible. 117 Jaegar Division, 
with armoured elements in support, 
moved west and reached Kolasin 
about the 16th, and from the north 
the numerically large Prinz Eugen 
8.S. Division was attacking southwards 
to threaten Negobudje again. From 
the Dalmatian coast 369 Devils Divi- 
sion was demonstrating northwards 
along the valleys, while Jugoslav 
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collaborationist troops of Lotic and 
misguided Chetniks were operating in 
the hills. 

Before this storm the whole partisan 
movement of Montenegro moved west 
or went into hiding in the forest hills ; 
young people and old collected their 
live stock, loaded their thin ponies, 
and trudged up the  bridle-paths 
to the mountains. With them were 
sent the gradually accumulating num- 
bers of sick and wounded, limping or 
lying painfully on ill-designed litters. 

By the 18th the Corps had moved 
west of Savnik, some thirty miles west 
of Kolasin, and was approaching the 
wild and inhospitable foot-hills of 
Yugoslavia’s greatest range of moun- 
tains—the Durmitor. 

By now all emergency landing 
grounds in the Corps area, as well as 
all dropping zones for parachute supply, 
had been lost to the enemy, and it 
seemed as though a total evacuation of 
Montenegro by the partisans might 
be necessary. Also, it was no longer 
possible to feed, guard and carry the 
wounded, and they would face certain 
death ; for German troops almost in- 
variably butchered the ‘ communist- 
bandits ’ on the spot. About the 18th 
of August a conference was held 
between the B.L.O.s and the partisan 
staff officers, at which the full serious- 
ness of the situation was made apparent 
for the first time, and it was decided 
that the last hope for the wounded 
was to try and find new emergency 
landing grounds in areas not yet over- 
run or threatened by the enemy. To 
land a Dakota and fly it off with a 
load of wounded required a thousand 
yards of runway by night, and 
eight hundred and fifty yards by day. 
In the highlands of Cerna Gora all the 
flat areas of adequate width and 
space, with suitable surface, now 
seemed to be dominated by the enemy, 
but the Corps Commander did know 
of one barely possible grassy plain. It 
was still fifteen miles west of the nearest 
German forces and lay alongside the 
tiny village of Brezna. 
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There was, by greatest of luck, an 
R.A.F. officer available—Fit. Lt. L.— 
and within an hour of the conference 
he’ was away on horseback bound for 
the area with an escort of partisans 
trotting by his side. 

His report from Brezna was not 
very hopeful: the maximum length 
was a bare 800 yards and the surface 
was rough and pitted with small 
jagged outcrops of limestone. A 
night operation would be impossible. 
It seemed a forlorn hope, but it was 
nevertheless the only chance. The 
Powers-that-be in Italy must be 
made to realise the danger of the 
situation, and ‘lay on’ a daylight 
operation on a scale beyond anything 
attempted so far in the Balkans. For 
their part the partisans were going to 
make desperate attempts to hold the 
Germans till the landing ground was 
ready; but doing this would mean 
casualties on an even heavier scale, 
and this would merely increase the 
total for evacuation. Even now eighty 
men a day were being added to the 
columns of wounded that were con- 
verging slowly on the Brezna valley. 

Signals went out increasingly 
vehement in tone — “ Partisans can- 
not counter-attack until wounded 
withdrawn”; and on the 20th, 
** 80 stretcher, 350 sitting, 400 walking 
casualties. Pick up must repeat must 
be morning 22nd August partisans 
say impossible to hold area longer 
without heavy losses. Please do 
utmost as night landing impossible. 
Reception party now standing by 
Brezna.” 

In the mornings and evenings Ger- 
man planes were over the area again, 
sometimes Ju. 88s and Dorniers bomb- 
ing and strafing, sometimes blunt- 
nosed Ju. 52s, troop-carriers, and the 
evil snoring note of their engines was 
doubly menacing. 

On the morning of the 20th a 
Brigade H.Q. of Partisan 3rd Division 
was bombed in Savnik, and the enemy 
were thrusting up the valley towards 
that village. The enemy were good 
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troops, mainly from 117 Jaeger, a new 
division in this area of the Balkans, and 
were stopped much less easily than the 
average German unit in the year 

1944 in South-East Europe. It was 
foreign to partisan tactical doctrine to 
stand and fight a pitched battle, or to 
try and defend any locality before a 
determined attack; but now it was 
necessary, and casualties were grow- 
ing. Partisan 3rd Division, who had 
been bearing the brunt of all the last 
ten days’ fighting, were becoming 
weary and a little perplexed at their 
present réle. However, no counter- 
attack was yet possible: more than a 
whole Brigade of 1200 men was needed 
to carry the wounded. Signals were 
pouring out from partisan and B.L.O.s 
appealing for help—‘‘ Cannot stress 
strongly enough the necessity for 
evacuating large number wounded who 
cannot repeat cannot be carried further. 
Food situation bad.” 

From the north came ground help 
at last. The veteran Ist ‘ Proletariat ’ 
Partisan Division had been trudging 
down the mountains from Bosnia, and 
was now to the north in the Durmitor 
foot-hills engaged in ferocious fighting 
among those wild, barren crags and 
gorges with the Prinz Eugen S.S. Divi- 
sion of Yugoslav-born Germans. But 
it was not enough: a daylight opera- 
tion alone would save the corps and 
allow it to regain its natural mobility 
by freeing it from the drag of pro- 
tecting the sick and wounded, now 
lying hungry, exhausted, and in pain 
all up and down the pine and beech 
forests round the Brezna plain. 

A special 8.0.8. was sent to Marshal 
Tito at Partisan G.H.Q. 

‘On the morning of the 21st a signal 
was received by the British Major at 
Corps H.Q. stating that a daylight 
operation would be organised for the 
24th, if the partisans considered they 
could hold Brezna till then. 

To all at Brezna this was a mockery ; 
it was clearly out of the question to 
hold on for four days ; for the Germans 
had launched a good Brigade of 
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Chetniks — ‘ Pavelic’s Iron Men ’— 
along the forested slopes, and there 
were infiltrations and scattered shoot, 
ings up and down the valley. At 
Brezna the wounded could now hear 
plainly the booming of the German 
light mountain guns and the tearing 
crackle of the Spandaus. 

Another desperate appeal for an 
adequate and immediate daylight 
operation went over the air to Bari, 
stating that Brezna field could only 
be held for one more day. 

All that night, in a little thatched 
lean-to a few hundred yards from the 
runway, British Mission officers and 
W.T. operators kept wireless watch. 
The runway was ready. An Italian 
labour brigade of the Garibaldi Divi- 
sion had been working all the hours of 
daylight for three days, levelling 
the ground and laboriously picking 
out the sharp white limestones by 
hand. These Italians were the sorry 
remnants of two Fascist divisions 
that had been on occupation duty 
in Cerna Gora at the time of the 
Italian capitulation. They had chosen 
to fight for the partisans rather than 
remains as their prisoners; in fact 
they were allowed to do little more 
than provide pony leaders, cooks, 
orderlies, and labour units. 

At 0330 hrs. in the wan half-light 
of early morning a message began to 
come in, prefixed as a signal of top- 
most urgency and importance, and 
the half-dozen men crowded round 
shivering with excitement and the 
chilliness of the grey hours. Slowly 
the message was decoded: “ Four 
Dakotas landing Brezna at 0700 hrs. 
G.m.T.” That was all, but it was 
enough to cause the wildest rejoicing 
in the little lean-to. 

Till then, despite all appeals and 
opinions, no one had really dared to 
admit even to himself that the planes 
would really arrive. It had been 
mainly a brave pretence, all the 
preparations not much more than a 
show of hopeless courage and bravado. 

Daylight showed the usual pattern: 
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of thick motionless ground mist, lifting 
very, very slowly. With maddening 
ponderousness it rolled off the plain 
to the hills, drifted slowly away, and 
vanished leisurely into warmer air. 

The Mission members buckled on 
their few necessaries—torches, field- 
glasses, knives, revolvers, pencils, and 
sheets of paper. At 0500 Fit. Lt. L. 
was off over the little. hummocky 
plain to his runway, ten minutes’ 
walk away, to rouse the guards, to 
put out marking flags of torn para- 
chute silk, and light smoke fires to 
give the direction of the wind. 

The others moved off at the same 
time on various errands, to warn the 
doctors and have the stretcher cases 
carried down to the edge of the forest, 
to bring the news to Corps H.Q., and 
to warn partisan sentries not to open 
fire on the planes as they came in low. 

At 0600 the wide valley was as 
sunlit and deserted as it had been 
the day before—but it was the lull 
before the storm. (Note.—From this 
stage the narrative will revert to the 
diary form I used when I wrote it in 
hospital some two months after the 
event, after I had been evacuated to 
Italy.) 

We wondered where the hordes of 
wounded were, and it was some time 
before we saw them—a huge black 
area on the edge of the pine woods 
was moving like a swarm of ants seen 
from afar—and a thin, slow, single file 
of men was winding down the hillside 
to the runway. 

Everything seemed ready, the white 
flags fluttered merrily, and far off at 
the other end of the runway smoke 
from a wood-fire piled blue and dreamily 
into the air. The day was fresh and 
lovely, and warm scents of grass and 
hay and pine forests drifted across the 
valley. The marshalling area was 
filling now at enormous speed, and 
from every direction came people 
hurrying. 

All we needed were planes. 

At three minutes to seven we heard 
a deep full-throated throbbing and 
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drumming of planes over the moun. 
tains, and then suddenly, low over the 
summits and in glorious formation 
side by side came six (stx ! !) Dakotas. 
They came in low, circling over the 
tree-tops and down towards us. High 
overhead: were the escorting fighters, 
circling, wheeling, diving—only visible 
when the sun flashed on their silver 
sides as they turned and caught the 
light. The Dakotas looked superb ; 
they seemed gods ; they were miracles. 
We could, any of us, have fallen down 
and worshipped them. They were im- 
mense silver-grey angels of mercy and 
deliverance. They drummed across us 
and the wide valley, now bursting 
with people cheering and waving. 
Round they came once more, lower 
this time and dropping back, faultless 
in their drill, to a well strung-out line. 
“Can only remain half an hour on 
the ground,” the signal had warned. 

We raced over the grass to get 
another fifty wounded men ready ; for 
the two extra planes had upset our 
numbers. 

Two members of the R.A.F. moved 
out on the runway, and as the flight 
wheeled again the leader swooped 
down. . We hardly dared watch— 
everyone was silent and tense—for on 
this plane depended all our chances. 

It dropped a little, the engines 
roared, and a cloud of red dust shot 
off the wheels—then the giant plane 
was down and lumbering up the run- 
way towards us, taller and more huge 
than ever as it advanced on the puny 
figures of the marshalling officers. 
Almost before it had slowed down the 
second plane was dropping to the end 
of the runway, and within five minutes, 
without a hitch, the six great mon- 
sters were lined close beside each 
other. The engines spluttered and 
died away, the doors opened, and 
clean fresh airmen of 15th U.S.A.A.F. 
leaped out to greet us. 

There followed a period of time 
beyond thought or coherence—a mad 
sort out, pack up, and frantic arrange- 
ment all carried out at the double. 
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There was a maelstrom of shouting 
people, sobbing wounded, bellowing 
officers, yelling women, and barking 
dogs. It was impossible pandemonium. 
The crowds of partisans surged round 
each plane; we had to fight to get 
near each one and arrange for the 
stretcher cases to be put aboard ; 
wretched partisans whimpering with 
pain as their crude litters were lifted 
inside. They had to leave their boots 
and most of their clothes behind for 
those who would continue the fight, 
and they lay therefore clad in rough 
shifts and long woollen British army 
pants. The smell of unwashed bodies, 
sweat-sodden shirts, and suppurating 
wounds made the interiors of the 
planes into stinking hells. The par- 
tisans, too, often overloaded the planes 
§ before we could establish proper con- 
trol, and then it was necessary to 
begin the heart-breaking process of 
ordering some back to the ground. 
Some, in their weakened condition, 
broke down completely from dis- 


appointment and pain, and lay sobbing 


on the grass. A few unhurt Italians 
crept into one plane unobserved and 
were ejected by a C.S.M. of the Com- 
mandos, who hurled them out one by 
one to be dealt with by the infuriated 
partisans. 

There was an aloof young Major of 
the U.S.A.A.F. in charge of the flight, 
who came up to observe: “ Say, there 
don’t seem much organisation round 
here. Who’s gonna give us the O.K. 
togo? And get these people outa here, 
will ya.” 

I was furious—after the days and 
nights of movement and lack of sleep, 
after our feverish efforts to make this 
thing possible at all, after all we'd 
borne—to be told this! It was too 
much, and I lost my temper childishly, 
thoroughly, and enjoyably. I told 
him what the military situation was, 
what we had done and what we had 
organised from bare ground in three 
days, and a lot more. The Major 
was surprised; then he _ grinned 
sympathetically ; “O.K.! O.K.! I’m 
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sorry, I didn’t mean to criticise—but 
guess we'd better get airborne all the 
same.” We implored him to return 
later, and he promised to make a 
strong case for us when he reached 
Bari. 

At last we counted heads, slammed 
the doors, and by ceaseless shouting, 
coupled with some manhandling, we 
drove the partisans back to the line of 
rocks. 

The planes broke into life and 
their engines roared into action; the 
slipstream blew into the air various 
pathetic little coverings, bandages, 
and scraps of tattered clothes that the 
wounded had dropped as they went 
aboard. 

As the first plane taxied up to the 
runway the valley grew hushed again ; 
then with a roar the great monster 
was off, lumbering and bumping over 
the uneven grass. It seemed in- 
credible that such a leviathan could 
become airborne in time. But it 
surged forward with gathering momen- 
tum and thundered down the runway— 
over the slight rise. We saw it still 
on the ground as it disappeared from 
view in clouds of dust. “God, it 
hasn’t made it!” said someone in a 
strained voice—but then we saw it 
airborne again, circling slowly out and 
up, up and away. One by one the 
great planes charged the runway ; 
one by one they lifted just in time on 
their broad wings, round left-handed 
up the head of the valley to the line of 
forested crags where 3rd Division was 
holding on so bravely, and then up to 
join the other planes that circled like 
huge eagles soaring in wide sweeps 
among the fighters. We had been 
told to clear four planes in thirty 
minutes—in fact we had packed 157 
evacuees into six planes and got them 
airborne again inside forty minutes. 

After the planes disappeared beyond 
the hill and the drumming of their 
engines died out in the south-west, a 
marked reaction assailed us: we felt 
overwhelmingly the strain of the last 
few days. Yet there was much urgent 
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work still to be done. The floor of 
the valley was black with people— 
it seemed incredible that two hours 
before they had all been hidden in the 
forests. And now it was necessary 
to make them disperse back to cover 
once more; for every plane that had 
been down to us must have been 
clearly visible to the enemy troops in 
and around Savnik, or to the Prince 
Eugen Division ten miles north in the 
Durmitor. 
German staff officers busy reporting 
this morning’s activity and filling the 
air with their urgent radio calls, ‘‘ The 
British are landing reinforcements and 
food behind their lines. Send over 
every Stuka that will fly.” 

We were very weary, but keyed up 
to a high state of nervous energy: we 
set to work again and shouted to the 
crowds that the Stukas were coming, 
we bullied the wretched wounded back 
to the woods, we got labour gangs out 
to camouflage the runway and clear up 
the litter. Once the crowd saw there 


would be no more planes it began to 


disperse, and the valley cleared as 
rapidly and mysteriously as it had 
filled. 

At last there was time to take stock 
of the situation: we had got rid of 
some wounded partisans ; on the other 
hand we had received no supplies ; 
those six great planes had come to us 
without the food and the medical com- 
forts, the blankets and machine-guns 
and ammunition we needed so much. 
All the same we walked back to the 
lean-to and the wireless-set in deep con- 
tent ; it was good to lie back in the 
straw and think over the events of the 
last few hours. Our presence here was 
justified, and even if we could do little 
else, we had, or at least we felt we 
had, achieved a fairly reasonable some- 
thing. Over a 100 stretcher cases 
would free 800 men from Garrying 
duty, would free most of a new brigade 
to stiffen the weary 3rd Division. 

We were lying dozing on straw beds 
in the lean-to when the far-off sound 
of more planes came through the air ; 
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and at once we were all awake and 
pulling on tunics with frantic haste, 
shouting to get the ponies under 
cover and lower the wireless aerial, 
We had been certain that sooner or 
later there would be a Stuka attack; 
and now it seemed as if it was to be 
sooner. But it wasn’t! A couple of 
Mustang fighters came roaring over 
the grey white crags above us and 
raced down the valley at zero feet. 
At the far end they banked sharply 
and came back as fast as they had 
gone. We could see the pilot’s face 
and his wave as he dipped a wing at 
us. Everyone seized his towel and 
waved frantically. From the rocks 
nearby partisans were watching us, 
still not quite sure whether or not the 
planes were friendly. 

Round the Mustangs came again. 
We continued to wave, and the planes 
continued to fly to and fro over us. 
They were clearly waiting for some- 
thing, but we could not understand 
what, till suddenly we saw X. coming 
running over the grass waving fever- 
ishly, “‘ For God’s sake stop waving 
those white flags. Look here ! ’’—and 
he produced a small blue cotton bag, 
weighted with stone and festooned 
with streamers. Inside was a thin 
typewritten note, ‘If you can receive 
more planes put out two white sheets 
on the runway: if you cannot, put 
out only one. We are sending you 
twenty-four aircraft in flights of six at 
hourly intervals commencing 1400 hrs. 
G.M.T. The Mustangs will wait for an 
answer.” ‘I’ve put out two sheets,” 
X. panted ; and as he spoke we saw the 
Mustangs dip their wings once and 
circle away, climbing out of the valley. 

Twenty-four planes! None of us 
had ever visualised anything on that 
scale, even in our most optimistic 
moments. It meant no rest yet for the 
Mission, for there was a great deal to 
prepare and only an hour or two in 
which to do it. We had learned a lot 
from the morning’s operation, and this 
time the wounded were to be carried 
down and dumped in batches of twenty- 
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five each; a complete Dakota load. 
By every batch would remain a partisan 
commissar and the partisan equivalent 
of a military policeman. As each 
plane came in it would be met by 
a member of the Allied Mission and 
by a@ partisan officer who would call 
up the wounded in turn. We had 
an interpreter, ‘Alice’ (real name 
unknown), an attractive Greek girl 
who had been with the Mission some 
months, and she was to flit around as 
required. 

We felt that this time we were really 
organised. 

The afternoon was as serenely per- 
fect as had been the morning. Not a 
cloud remained in the sky, but a faint 
balmy breeze was coming off the hill 
meadows and it was not oppressively 
hot. The wind carried with it in- 
creased sounds of the battle, however : 
it seemed nearest to the north in the 
Ist Division area, and from that 
direction we could hear bursts of 
machine-gun fire, and from time to 
time salvoes of mortar. The battle 
noises that rolled up the valley from 
the direction of Savnik were heavier 
and duller, and the reverberating 
thunder of gun-fire sounded round the 
mountains in dying echoes. 

The crowd materialised even quicker 
and more mysteriously than in the 
morning. One moment we saw a wide 
grassy mountain valley peacefully bask- 
ing in @ summer’s afternoon, empty 
and motionless except for a few ponies 
grazing along the forest edge. Ten 
minutes later lines of sick and wounded 
were moving out of the shelter of the 
trees, and from every little glen or 
stretch of wood, troops and civilians 
appeared. Black clad and often 
hooded, in the Cera Gora fashion, they 
might have been anything; one’s 
weary imagination could easily con- 
jure fantasies of a horde of goblins or 
Nibelungs, hairy ugly people from the 
underworld moving out to the sunlit 
spaces through the scattered rock 
screes. 

We expected the morning’s startling 
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punctuality, and when at ten minutes 
past four there was no sign or sound 
of planes we grew anxious, and 
suddenly the enemy’s proximity seemed 
the more apparent and menacing. 
A moment later, however, the first of 
the roaming fighter escort was scream- 
ing across the blue upper sky and once 
again we saw the magnificent display 
of six enormous bleck transport planes, 
appearing in line abreast over the 
hill-tops. 

In the morning we had been out on 
the open field, and the planes coming 
in, low and directly at us, had given 
us @ momentary but unpleasant shock. 
“I hope these are ours,”’ said some- 
one, with an inflection of doubt in 
his voice, and till they were closer we 
had had a bad minute. But this flight 
circled once and then came straight in, 
descended very steeply, leaving only 
400 yards between planes, so that the 
marshalling officers had no time to 
deal with them. The planes roared 
up the runway one after the other, to 
form up in close formation in the 
reception area: it was skilfully done, 
even if slightly flashy. 

The pilots poured out, clicking their 
cameras as they jumped. It was 
another all-American flight, and most 
had landed before in Yugoslavia, 


though never by daylight. All, how- 
ever, were impressed. “Say, kinda 
rocky up hya, isn’t it?” ‘* My, it’s 


mighty good’n fresh here after Italy.” 
“This is some trip: we could just do 
a daylight trip any day, couldn’t we, 
Dave ?”’ and “ This sure is a change 
from our regular routine: where’s the 
fighting ?”’ They were all satisfyingly 
impressed on being told. “ Well, 
we’re sure glad to help you all we can.” 

Things went much more smoothly 
this time, and the wounded were 
quickly and methodically stowed away. 
We began a mild competition in the 
numbers we could pack aboard, and 
this flight took 178 in all, or nearly 
thirty a plane. The winner was 
usually Lt. G., an American member 
of the Mission, who would come up to 
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report his totals two or three more 
than anyone else’s. ‘But the last 
four or five were little ’uns, I guess,” 
he’d say with a slow smile. The 
casualties certainly weighed little 
enough: many were not much more 
than children, and all were under- 
nourished to the point of starvation. 

The breeze was building up a little 
now, and as the planes perforce went 
with it they had trouble in rising, 
loaded as they were. The last two 
gave us a severe fright and only 
became airborne a few feet from the 
end of the runway. 

The turn-round this time was well 
under thirty minutes. One by one the 
planes rose into the air and took up 
formation till all were once again 
abreast and level; then, with the 
fighters still diving and wheeling 
round them, they headedsouth. Hardly 
had the sound of their engines died 
_away before the new flight appeared in 
the same breath-taking way. 

They were not so low as previous 
flights, however, and they overshot 


the landing ground, sweeping on up 
the valley till near the Durmitor, 
when they seemed to realise their 
error and turned. 

Each flight we filled to greater 
capacity, 181 and then 184 by our 


roughly checked tally. Punctually at 
1800 came the last flight—slipping in 
beautifully without fuss or bother— 
six British Dakotas of the Royal Air 
Force, the first we had seen that day. 
One of them even had food—2000 Ib. 
of it—bags of rice, dehydrated meat, 
sugar and cigarettes, and a copy of 
that morning’s ‘Union Jack’ from 
Italy! The British members were 
overjoyed to see the R.A.F.; how- 
ever good it was to see the Yanks it 
wasn’t quite the same, and the par- 
tisans had been asking when the 
English planes would be coming that 
day. We broke the rule of trying to 
send each flight out with more refugees 
and in less time. The R.A.F. stayed 
nearly forty-five minutes; but when 
they went they had achieved the 
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record total of 214—which included 
42 of G.’s packing. 

They shook hands and departed at 
dusk, after emptying their pockets of 
cigarettes and sweets to be handed 
round to the partisans. They became 
airborne with the same delightful 
efficiency as they had landed. We, who 
remained, totalled up our score and 
made it 965. In the centre of so-called 
occupied Yugoslavia, in broad day- 
light, with several thousand Germans 
and collaborators within six miles on 
three sides, we had evacuated nearly a 
thousand partisans to the peace and 
safety of hospitals in Italy. 

As the R.A.F. thundered away 
south we came back slowly from our 
rosy dreams of self-satisfaction to 
stark realities. 

We were still on the run, the battle 
had clearly pressed much nearer since 
daybreak, and dusk was beginning to 
darken the sky. The mass of people, 
now not nearly so large, dispersed and 
moved away, but the flags still fluttered 
along the runway. ‘There was an 
extraordinary atmosphere of “ after 
the races.” Quietened, relaxed, and 
wearily content we packed up and 
made our way back to the lean-to for 
tea and boiled mutton. 965 out!! 
As we looked round in the gathering 
dusk it was hard to believe that today 
thirty great Allied transports had 
landed on this much-threatened area 
of Free Yugoslavia. 

We reached our piles of straw feeling 
at last tired beyond words or need of 
food. ‘Tomorrow, or even later that 
night, we would have to move into the 
hills. The Corps was mobile once 
again, and doubtless we should have to 
travel far and fast into the tumultuously 
tumbled wilderness of mountains and 
forest. The Germans were due to 
receive that counter-attack soon, and 
it must be good. But that would come, 
and here at least was temporary peace 
and rest. 

We pulled ourselves into sleeping- 
bags and stretched out on the straw. 
Tomorrow would be another day. 
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PRISONER-SNATCHING IN ITALY. 


BY J. E. CAMERON. 


After the armistice with Italy in 
September 1943 there was a period of 
utter confusion in which, as is now 
well known, the Germans reacted 
quickly and were able to seize and 
hold all the north and centre of the 
country. With the first shock of the 
news a very large number of British 
prisoners of war escaped, and the 
general impression—soon to be cor- 
rected—was that it was all over. Sad 
stories are told of some camps where 
prisoners were told to stay quietly 
and await official liberation, and where 
the Germans were able to come with 
lorries and carry off the waiting men, 
and in one or two where the Italian 
camp commandant made fair promises 
on one side and telephoned the Ger- 
mans on the other. But very many 
prisoners got clear away. 

There was a general movement 
southwards, and some of the more 
determined or lucky men walked 
long distances and got away on foot 
through the lines, or sometimes by 
boat to Southern Italy. But in the 
late autumn, when the fighting had 
stiffened on Volturno and Sangro, 
escape was much more difficult, 
and the loose prisoners became more 
or less static, scattered in ones and 
twos on various farms. The greatest 
concentration of them was in the 
Marche district, where food was com- 
paratively plentiful, the contadine 
friendly, and German and Fascist 
activity not too great. 

The reaction of the Germans and 
Fascists was curious, for they must 
have known what was going on. The 
Germans were thin on the ground, 
mostly line-of-communication troops 
for the Pescara front, and did not seem 
to wish to have any more truck with 
the Italians than they could help. 
On the other hand, they could always 
call up any force they saw fit, and they 
were also given to descending on 


villages and farms for pigs. There was 
sometimes heavy traffic on the coast 
roads at night, which was _ inter- 
mittently interfered with by the Navy 
and the R.A.F. 

The Fascists were kept under no 
illusions of their popularity or tenure 
of office and usually found it wise to 
lie low. Very occasionally one was 
beaten up. But there was always a 
real risk of a pounce on the district 
and the shooting of a few farmers for 
helping prisoners, with the result that 
hundreds of men would be turned 
out into the cold. Some of the more 
incautious prisoners were in fact 
recaptured. 

The attitude of the country folk of the 
Marche was one of definite friendliness 
to our men, disgust with Fascists and 
Germans, and impatience for the 
arrival of the British army. The 
periodical shelling of the coast and 


the bombing and shooting up of the 
roads, which usually did the Italian 
civilians much more harm than the 


enemy, were accepted remarkably 
calmly, and the blame put on the 
Germans. On the other hand, there 
was not the slightest attempt to 
molest the Germans in any way, and 
even the so-called Partisani, of whom 
there was a good deal of talk, were 
quite ineffective: a peaceable lot, 
who only wanted to be let alone. 

An organisation, with various con- 
tacts in the country, had been set up 
to help escaped prisoners to get out, 
but conditions were difficult and there 
was a serious shortage of boats. In 
the early days many men were taken 
off or helped to walk out while the 
front was fairly open, but now things 
were becoming stagnant. 


My party of four paratroops and a 
signaller was lent to this organisation 
just before Christmas 1943, with orders 
to land at night from a fishing-boat, 
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locate and collect about thirty men, 
and bring them down to a rendezvous 
on the beach a week later. None of us 
spoke more than a smattering of the 
language, and we were given an 
Italian lad of sixteen, who spoke 
French (but not English), as inter- 
preter. We were to live on the country, 
and we carried rucksacks with sleeping- 
bags, and a radio. We were, of course, 
in uniform. 

We set off one night in a fishing- 
boat with an Italian crew, and soon 
retired below, taking no interest what- 
ever in the trip up the Adriatic till 
the next evening, when it calmed 
down and we turned in towards the 
coast, Navigation and timing had 
been good, and we crept in to the 
beach at exactly the right spot before 
moonrise. The crew were jumpy, 
imagining menacing lights all round 
and evidently expecting to be set on 
by the whole German navy at any 
moment. However, though the two 


dinghies were got into the water with 
considerable noise, we paddled in to 
the beach and landed, rather to our 


surprise, dry-shod and without incident. 

It was only 7.30 in the evening and 
the moon was just rising. Our plan 
was to move inland and find a friendly 
farm where we could roost and start 
our inquiries. We were heavily laden 
with the radio, and the country at 
first was much enclosed with wire 
fences, so progress was slow. Once 
over the coast road and railway we 
got into more open country and only 
had to avoid a few civilians. There 
was no sign of the patrols which, as 
we afterwards found, were supposed to 
watch the road. 

We walked slowly all night, a single 
distant rifle-shot from some sentry the 
only sign of war, and before dawn 
turned up into the hills to look for a 
suitable farm. Luck was with us, 
and before first light we prowled up to 
a likely house and sent the boy in to 
investigate. He used his wits, and 
returned with the news of a willing 
host. We went in, and found a wel- 
come for which we were quite unpre- 
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pared. The farmer had just got up to 
attend to his cows, and seemed to 
accept armed British soldiers as a 
matter of course. I think he thought 
we were the Eighth Army. So we 
settled down in the straw with the 
cows to await the morning. 

Since we still did not know how we 
stood with the people, sleep had to be 
postponed. I started playing cards 
with the family, who began to come 
in—two families actually; for one 
had been shelled out from the coast 
and were living where they could, 
and showing not the smallest resent- 
ment. It was a very odd card game 
with local rules, and we were still at it 
when morning came and it was time 
to open up on the radio. This was a 
great thrill, and in subsequent weeks 
it never lost its charm, but there was 
@ particular satisfaction this first 
morning to hear our home station 
acknowledging our signals and to know 
that somebody loved us. 

The house on which we had hap- 
pened was typical of all the small 
farms of which the district was made 
up. It was a solid two-storey building, 
the ground-floor being the cow-byre, 
and over it the living quarters and 
store-rooms; there were outhouses 
about it for carts and pigsties, rabbits 
running loose, and fowls everywhere. 
The whole of this country is scattered 
with similar farms about a quarter of 
a mile from each other, with the 
villages on the very tops of the hills, and 
in winter very little cover. 

Our family told us of one prisoner 
on the next farm only a few hundred 
yards off, and brought him to us—an 
English private, taken at Tobruk 
eighteen months before. He gave us 
full details of a score of others in the 
district, English and South African. 
It seemed at this stage as if the job 
was going to be quite straightforward, 
and we felt that we could spend most 
of the day making up with sleep, 
especially as our hosts warned us of 
local Fascists and begged us not to go 
out in daylight in uniform. This 
rather obvious precaution was con- 
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trary to our briefing, but turned out 
to be essential. 

The next few days and nights were 
most diverting. We lived in the byre 
with six large white cows, stayed in- 
doors by day, and reconnoitred and 
investigated after dark. It was soon 
apparent that we had more prisoners 
than we could do with; for the local 
men were quickly found and we kept on 
finding more. A miller came in from a 
village ten miles off to say that he had 
kept nine men for the last three months, 
and would I come and see them as 
they were getting bored with repeated 
failures to get away. He also wanted 
us to come and see the local Partisani, 
who were not a bellicose lot. Most of 
our negotiating was in the best con- 
spiratorial form by candle-light, their 
Italian turned into French for my 
benefit, and then by me into English 
to keep my party informed, and in- 
volving vast quantities of wine and 
all the cigarettes we could spare. 

The process of collecting and vetting 
the prisoners involved a great deal of 
nocturnal walking and visiting, which 
had moments of melodrama. Some- 
times lorries of Germans passed and 
we watched from the nearest ditch. 
Once, when in a cottage, the local 
Fascist came to pay a friendly call on 
the family, in full uniform and armed 
to the teeth. I was hidden within a 
few feet of him while he discussed the 
price of pigs with the householder, 
who was not really interested in pigs 
that night. There were many extra 
meals involved and innumerable glasses 
of wine. But at the end of four days 
things looked promising. 

Meanwhile our host had turned out 
to be very good value, and the cow- 
byre was no bad place. The two 
families did all they possibly could for 
our comfort, and the only trouble was 
that they were not security-minded. 
In spite of repeated warnings, news of 
us got about, and we had far too many 
visitors, day and night. The local 
Count, who owned the land, came to 
inspect us and gave us his blessing, 
and he turned out to be a real friend. 
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We began to see the red light when 
all sorta of people came dropping in 
with bits of news, and it was no sur- 
prise when one evening the Count 
came in out of breath to say that the 
local Fascisti had been talking to him 
and that they knew exactly where we 
were. He thought that for the sake 
of his farmer we had better move. 
We did. There were tears as we left, 
and our farmer guided us over the 
hill in the dusk to another safe man, 
also on the Count’s land. 

These Fascists were a continual 
nuisance; although there were not 
many of them, they could always 
whistle up their German masters, and 
the people were entirely under their 
thumb. We had just heard that our 
only contact in this district, whom I 
had been trying to find, had walked into 
the patrol on the coast road, and was 
now in prison. 

Our new host had worked on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and talked 
the wildest mixture of Canadian and 
Italian. He was very willing to take 
us for the few days that remained, and 
as his security was good, all seemed 
well in hand. 

Arrangements were completed and 
the weather was fair. Our thirty 
prisoners were briefed to slink down 
to a certain spot on the beach after 
dark, and they had been squadded 
under appointed leaders. The radio 
in the afternoon reported that the 
boat was on the way, and as soon as 
dusk fell we moved off across country 
to the rendezvous, where we arrived 
three hours later, wet and contented. 
The prisoners were all there, it was a 
dark moonless night, and it was the 
appointed time. 

The boat was there. We could hear 
its engine and just make out its shape 
in the darkness, and I began to flash 
the signal. The noise passed up and 
down and back again and I went on 
signalling to it, getting more and more 
puzzled, and wondering when some 
hostile body would come to see what 
was going on. After an hour of this 
sort of thing nothing had happened 
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except a succession of vague shapes in 
the dark, and as the time limit was 
nearly up we began to feel embittered. 

Suddenly there was a loud hail, and 
a landing party appeared very noisily 
in our midst with a dinghy and a 
rubber boat. They had delayed coming 
in, thinking there were enemy craft 
about. All now seemed to be well, 
and the subdued delight of the prisoners 
was rather pathetic ; so the less said 
about the next hour the better. The 
dinghy turned out to be stove in and 
quite unseaworthy, filling as soon as 
launched, and the rubber boat was 
half deflated. When at length the 
latter got. off it was unable to find the 
parent boat, and when we sent the 
landing party to look for it they 
returned with long faces to say that it 
had gone—vanished—fled into the 
night from an imaginary enemy. 

We were thus left on the beach on 
this December midnight with two 
unserviceable boats, thirty dis- 
illusioned prisoners, many of them 
soaked to the skin, and my own very 
angry handful, gathered in a menacing 
circle round the landing party. The 
Italian members of it dissolved into 
tears and vanished into the dark. 
But there was not much to be said. 
The prisoners had to go back to their 
old addresses where they could be 
found again, and we started sombrely 
back to our last billet. It seemed a 
miracle that nobody had come to see 
what all these goings-on were about, 
and the first thing we met on the way 
home was a party of angry Germans 
with a broken-down car on the main 
road. A few shadowy craft had 
passed, but these were only part of the 
normal enemy coastwise traffic, and 
it was from them that our boat had 
gone in panic flight. 

Our only consolation on the walk 
back was the composing of an ade- 
quately descriptive message for the 
radio next day, and we ultimately fell 
into our straw dog-tired—stanco morte, 
in the expressive Italian phrase. 

The Canadian took things calmly, 
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and the radio announced that the 
same boat would return two nights 
later. A new rendezvous had to be 
appointed ; for we had been unable 
to hide the abandoned dinghies and 
that beach was now out of the ques. 
tion. This time I was not going to 
send the prisoners on another fruitless 
effort, so I sent back a small party 
with my second-in-command to ar. 
range things so that a really worth. 
while party of prisoners could be 
taken off with some certainty. Back 
they came in the dawn in deeper 
gloom, for the boat had never found 
the rendezvous. We heard later that 
it made a nonsense of its navigation 
and lay off the wrong beach. 

The weather now worsened, and no 
further attempt was possible for some 
days. We dispersed the party on 
three neighbouring farms and lay low. 
Christmas passed quietly, though the 
Count called on us with wine and 
sausages, and we united the party for 
dinner at our first farm, which the 
Fascists had never in fact visited. 
We slipped in quietly after dark, the 
dog posted outside, and I shall never 
have a warmer or more friendly 
Christmas dinner or a kinder welcome. 
When it was time to go, something 
seemed to be expected of us, so we 
sang a sotto voce “‘ Auld Lang Syne” 
with due ceremony round the kitchen, 
and went out under the stars. 

We had some idea of buying or 
otherwise laying hands on a fishing- 
boat on our own account, and sent to 
ask the help of the Count. The meet- 
ing which followed was in the best 
style of melodrama. I met him with 
one retainer by a certain tree and was 
guided silently in the dark to the 
cellars of his castle; through avenues 
of vast barrels, up winding stairs with 
doors which were unlocked and re- 
locked, through passages with polished 
floors, suits of armour and old por- 
traits, and at length to his private 
study,. where the soft lights, deep 
carpet and comfortable chairs made 
me feel horribly muddy and dis- 
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reputable. The Count listened to our 
troubles and gave me some contacts, 
and it was no fault of his that they 
did not turn out well. We sat long 
over liqueurs talking about the war, 
and I left loaded with cigarettes and 
a basket of admirable wine : but before 
going I was shown over the really 
lovely house, in stockinged feet so as 
not to wake the family. ; 

We had been too long in one district 
now, and the inevitable talk was 
getting about, so we decided to move 
over to the next valley nearer our new 
rendezvous. All the country is inter- 
related, and our Canadian had an 
uncle in the right part of the world. 
So to him we went one night, and 
found him waiting at a cross-road with 
a horse and cart ready to distribute 
us about the nearby farms. 

The next attempt was on New 
Year’s Eve; it was a good day and 
all promised well. But as we were 
getting ready to start down the valley 
at dusk, there was a sudden howl of 
wind, and in half an hour an easterly 
gale was blowing off the Adriatic with 
snow and hail, There was no question 
of any boat coming near the beach ; 
we could hear the breakers five miles 
off. It was not one of our gayer 
Hogmanays. 

A few days later the radio again 
called us to the sea, and our arrange- 
ments worked like a charm. We drove 
down in two dog-carts to a known farm 
@ mile from the beach, which was to 
be the waiting-point, while I dropped 
off at a bridge en route where the 
prisoners were to gather. One of my 
men came back whistling ‘ in Italian ’ 
that the coast was clear, and we moved 
in without incident, squadded the men, 
and settled down to wait our time at 
moonset. It had been a fine still 
night, and we felt almost free men. 
Then it all happened again—the same 
sudden shriek of wind, an evil roar 
from the sea, and within thirty minutes 
& half gale blowing onshore. The 
boat, as we heard afterwards, hit the 
storm earlier and was almost lost, 
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limping home long overdue in a very 
bad way. Our own walk home in the 
wind was not a gay one. 

What followed was less so. The 
radio next day said that it was sorry 
but the state of the moon would not 
allow another attempt for a fortnight, 
and we would have to wait. One of 
our prisoners produced a pocket Bible 
and over the radio we referred our 
people at base to 1 Kings xviii. 43-45, 
which gives a lively description of the 
prophet Elijah under rather similar 
circumstances—six fruitless inspections 
of the sea and rough weather. The 
other end retorted with Psalm cxix, 
10, “With my whole heart have I 
sought thee.” 

We settled down to wait as best we 
could. There had again been a lot of 
careless talk and one of our farm 
people had been heard discussing 
prisoners in the local shop and saying, 
“Ah, but we’ve got a real Captain 
with a Radio at our place.” How- 
ever, after our last attempt to leave 
we were able to have it put about 
that we had really gone, and we 
relapsed more or less into the life of 
escaped prisoners, doing odd jobs 
around the farm. 

The Navy and Allied aircraft were 
very active, and the farm often shook 
with bombardment. Being shelled 
by one’s own destroyers is fifty times 
worse than casual bombing, even if the 
shells are distant. Some of the mass 
flights of bombers were highly impres- 
sive, but there were times when we 
did wish they would go away. 

The family were as friendly as ever 
and time passed curiously quickly. 
We made a number of games for .the 
children, the most successful a highly 
topical sort of snakes and ladders, 
with dice of baked macaroni. A Calm 
Sea sent you up, Meeting Fascists set 
you back slightly, the Arrival of the 
Eighth Army nearly made you win 
outright, but Meeting Germans put 
you back to the start with a bump. 
Two places further came Careless Talk, 
which set you back two, into the arms 
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of the Germans, and so to the start. 
Security improved a lot after this. 
Backgammon was too difficult. Hide- 
and-seek was a sure winner, though 
once it turned into earnest when a 
police patrol was sighted. A nightly 
rite became the telling of Three Little 
Pigs in Italian, the whole family join- 
ing in and huffing and puffing like 
mad. But the children, always keen 
to play with us, would never play by 
themselves, and cheated like fiends if 
they got a chance. They were always 
ready to burst into tears if thwarted 
in any way, and the parents did nothing 
to check them. 

Food was good and plentiful. Apart 
from the endless variations of maca- 
roni, which we came genuinely to like, 
and cauliflower, brown bread and wine, 
there was hot polenta meal eaten 
direct off the table, bits of sausage and 
chicken, and at one time a quantity of 
veal when new calves were killed to 
save them from German requisition. 

Nor were we entirely idle; for we 
were able to gather and send back a 
good deal of news about enemy move- 
ments. Once, when we were behaving 
like ordinary residents, a friend of the 
family from the coast paid a call, and 
mentioned a troop train that had just 
come in, and its time of starting 
south—this in the course of ordinary 
small talk. Thanks to the radio the 
train did not reach its destination. 

The new zero date approached at 
last and we watched the weather with 
growing anxiety, for it had been blue 
and still for nearly a fortnight. The 
valley was looking lovely with the big 
snowy Apennines at the head—but it 
was time to be off. 

We went down the valley, again by 
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dog-cart, on a dark still night (telling 
our hosts to leave the door open as 
we would probably be back as usual 
before dawn), met and squadded the 
prisoners, and after a brief wait at the 
farm on the coast, led them in groups 
over the road and railway to the beach, 
Ten minutes after we had got them 
squatting in their sections, with my 
armed party about for protection, a 
shadow appeared to seaward. It was 
no longer the ill-fated fishing - boat, 
which by now had wrecked itself for 
keeps, but a fast Italian motor craft, 
with an Italian naval crew and an 
officer from the Royal Navy. This 
time there was no mistake. A string 
of rubber boats paddled in and took 
off all the prisoners in one lift. An 
interesting wait followed on the beach 
for the rear party, but nothing stirred, 
and the boats returned to take us off 
unmolested. A few minutes later we 
were off to the south in a cloud of spray. 

Back at the base port we had all 
the reactions which seemed curious at 
the time but are common to most 
people coming out. It was nice to be 
able to sleep without a pistol under the 
pillow and ready for an instant move, 
but we all slept lightly for some time. 
In the streets we instinctively dodged 
into doors on seeing police or cara- 
binieri, and the habit of walking out 
of step died hard. Army rations seemed 
very solid and stuffy after the farm food. 

The prisoners we never saw again. 
They were instantly spirited away for 
questioning and repatriation. And so 
far I have met nobody to tell me what 
happened to those farms in the Marche, 
and to the prisoners we could not take, 
when the front at length moved north 
the following spring. 


Ill. INCIDENT BEHIND ISLAY. 


BY LIEUTENANT L. 


On Sunday morning, 3rd January, 
I was feeling fitter than I had felt for 
quite two days. Hogmanay with its 
hangovers was over and done. The 


O'TOOLE, R.N.V.R. 


early morning sunlight was gleaming 
on the harbour and ships. The moun- 
tains at the head of the loch, covered 
with their thin sheet of snow, glittered 
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above the dark woods of Benmore. 
It was so rare a day that I made my 
first resolution of the year. I would 
climb one of those hills that afternoon, 
forgoing my usual Sunday afternoon 
practice of “ getting the head down.” 

Meanwhile in my capacity of First 
Lieutenant of M.L. 053 I was keeping 
a watchful eye on those members of 
the crew who were getting coal inboard 
from the dinghy. I wanted to make 
sure that they brought in the right 
number of bags, that they did not 
quietly lose any over the side, that 
they cleaned up the mess they were 
making. 

A crackle and buzz began suddenly 
to disturb the still air. The loud 
hailer from the base ashore was about 
to burst forth with some pronounce- 
ment. 

“Calling M.L.053. Calling M.L. 
053,” boomed an impersonal voice, 
and yet one that could somehow be 
recognised as the voice of the Com- 
manding Officer. ‘Sparks,’ who had 
been polishing brass on the bridge, 
hoisted an answering pendant. It was 
probably some routine announcement, 
but as ever we waited with interest. 

“053,” it came. ‘“‘ Stand by to slip 
at once. Stand by to slip.” 

“Curse it,” I thought, hurrying 
for’ard. ‘‘ What’s the panic now ? ” 

The coaling came to an end in a 
flurry of operations. The last bags 
were hoisted in at a run, and the 
dinghy followed. Fans began to hum 
in the engine-room, and hands bustled 
about above and below decks, securing 
the ship for sea. As the Commanding 
Officer stepped aboard five minutes 
later the engines burst into action with 


‘a roar, and in a short space we were 


heading down the loch. 

With everything squared up on 
deck I was able to go on the bridge 
and consult my Commanding Officer. 

“‘ What’s the buzz ?” I asked. 

“‘ There’s a ship ashore—back of the 
Sound of Islay.” 

“Good Lord! what do they expect 
us todo? Tow her off?” 
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The C.O. grinned. “ Hardly,” he 
said. ‘‘ She’s a big fellow, a merchant- 
man. We're to collect a salvage 
officer at Rothesay, and we've to try 
to get him to Islay before dark.” 

I retired to the wheel-house to con- 
sult the necessary charts. By the 
time I had finished working out the 
speed required to reach MacArthur 
Head by sunset, we had passed through 
the Clyde boom and were making 
down-river at our best sixteen knots. 

We arrived at Rothesay shortly 
before noon, and there stepped aboard 
one of those small burly civilians whom 
one recognises at once as a seafaring 
man. He introduced himself as the 
Salvage Officer. With him was one 
seaman and a miscellaneous collection 
of salvage gear. To the uninitiated 
it did not appear much with which to 
tackle the rescue of a large steamer. 
However, it was not our business to 
ask questions, so we wasted no time in 
getting under way again. 

The Salvage Officer took us into the 
wheel-house and made things a little 
clearer. 

“It’s a Dutch steamer named the 
Venus,” he said. Here we exchanged 
grins all round to show that each 
knew the famous song about that most 
infamous vessel. 

“She went aground last night on 
the Pollanfhein Rock,” and he prodded 
at a small cross on the chart, well 
inside the southern entrance of the 
Sound of Islay. 

*“* There are something like 3500 tons 
of good Welsh coal in her, and I don’t 
have to tell you how badly we need 
ships and coal.” 

‘** Anything been done about getting 
her off ? ” asked the C.O. 

** Yes, there are two tugs from Oban 
down there. They may have towed 
her clear by the time we arrive.” 

Our small M.L. was stepping out 
bravely now, her engines drumming 
away with a steady roar. There was 
little to do but sit on the bridge and 
lay off courses from one headland to 
another. 
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At 12.40 Cumbrae was abeam, at 
13.25 Holy Island, at 14.05 Sanda, 
at 15.30 the Mull of Kintyre—she ran 
like a train. 

The weather was perfect for passage- 
making, and the visibility was quite 
astonishing. Arran, whose higher peaks 
are normally. covered in mist, lay a 
silhouette of icy ridges, glistening in 
the afternoon sun. Off Sanda it was 
possible to see both sides of the North 
Channel, on the one hand the Coast of 
Galloway, on the other the long black 
stretch of Irish land from Rathlin to 
Belfast Lough. 

It was the jewel of a day, but on 
the last leg from Kintyre to Islay the 
brightness had gone, and a northerly 
breeze began to kick up a small sea. 
Still we plugged away towards the 
grey mounds that were the islands. 
Darkness was closing down the hills 
when we passed MacArthur Head and 
came upon the Venus close under the 
cliffs of Islay. 

Never was there anything less like 
the foam-born Goddess of Love than 
that stranded lifeless ship. She lay 
slightly down by the head, her stern 
swung in to the shore. With a definite 
list to port she gave an impression of 
being insecurely balanced on a pinnacle 
of rock. She was more desolate than 
the lonely hills. 

There was no sign of the expected 
tugs, but plenty of evidence of hasty 
departure. A Jacob’s ladder hung 
over the side level with some empty 
boats’ falls. From another pair of 
davits a boat hung, half-way down to 
the water. 

The Venus appeared to be lying in 
about two fathoms of water, so with 
our shallow draught we were able to 
go alongside her starboard side amid- 
ships. When we hailed faces appeared, 
and eventually half a dozen people 
gathered to take our lines. 

The Salvage Officer went aboard for 
a conference, and in a short while re- 
turned. ‘* The Captain and mates are 


still there,” he said, “‘ and there are 
three or four hands. The rest have 
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been taken off. The tugs tried to get 
her away at. high water, but they 
couldn’t manage it. Are you 

to stay alongside for the night ? ” 

The C.O. hesitated. ‘‘I suppose it 
will be all right as long as the weather 
remains like this,” he said. “I 
shouldn’t fancy it if it blows up from 
the 8.W. But we'll take a chance 
on it.” 

So we settled down for a quiet 
evening. This was shortly interrupted 
by the arrival of a small motor yacht, 
She had come from Port Ellen in order 
to hand over to us a steel chest from 
the Venus. This contained the con- 
fidential books that had been removed 
earlier in the day. The skipper of the 
yacht was anxious to get home, and 
so, refusing all our hospitality, vanished 
back into the night. 

We continued our gin and gossip, 
and were getting drowsier and drowsier 
before the wardroom stove, when there 
was a series of thumps and a clatter of 
running feet on deck. That sent us 
tumbling up the hatch, and we arrived 
on deck to find the last of the crew of the 
Venus jumping off the Jacob’s ladder. 
The Dutchman of tradition is very 
taciturn, but these were voluble. They 
informed us variously that the Venus 
was coming off the rocks; that she 
had slipped perceptibly ; that she was 
probably going to fall over. This last 
was vouchsafed to me by one of the 
young mates, who did not seem unduly 
perturbed at the prospect. 

We were distinctly disturbed, how- 
ever. Our engines were started at 
once and we got all hands on deck 
ready to slip. It had become apparent 
that with the turn of the tide the 
Venus was trying to get herself off the 
rocks. The current had begun to run 
to the north, and owing to some set of 
the tidal stream she was doing at low 
water what the tugs had failed to do 
during the afternoon. 

There followed a period of doubt 
and some trepidation. If Venus was 
about to slide into deep water, we 
with our light wooden construction 
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and puny eighty tons’ displacement 
could do nothing to stop it. So we 
decided to help the process. On 
the other hand, having got her into 
deep water, how long would she stay 
afloat ? 

We doubled up on warps and 
springs, and then, paradoxically, 
stationed hands with knives and axes 
to cut them. Then we went slow 
ahead on both engines. For a time it 
was hard to tell what was happening. 
The night was one of stars, cold and 
clear and still, but lying under the 
shadow of the high black land there 
was no means of gauging our progress. 
I gathered together a couple of hands 
and took a sounding. We found four 
fathoms. 

By a quarter-past nine it was 
obvious that Venus was afloat again, 
and in double harness we were 

to move sideways up the 
Sound of Islay. The C.O. endeavoured 
to establish some control over the 
situation. 

“ Port thirty,”’ he said to the helms- 
man. ‘Slow ahead starboard. Slow 
astern port.” The telegraphs tinkled, 
and the screws threshed, but there 
was no change in the direction of the 
ship’s head. 

“* Half ahead starboard.” There was 
much disturbance in the water. In 
theory we should have forged our way 
round on our heel; actually we were 
simply putting a distinct strain on the 
hull. Meanwhile we continued to 
drift sideways. 

“This is no good,” said the C.O. to 
the Salvage Officer ; “all we can hope 
to do is to push her ahead or astern 
across the current.” 

The Salvage Officer did some rapid 
thinking before answering. “In that 
case the sooner we push her back on 
some nice soft sand, the better.” 

The virtue of this course became 
even clearer when we realised that the 
Venus was slowly sinking by the head. 
A searchlight beam revealed that the 
boat that had been swinging on the 
falls, some 2 feet clear of the water, 
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was now afloat, and the falls were 
hanging slack. 

We had sent wireless signals. ac- 
quainting anyone interested that Venus 
was afloat again, and that tugs were 
urgently required. Now our efforts to 
find some suitable sand were redoubled. 
But the Venus was getting stubborn. 
She drifted steadily up that narrow 
strip of dark water, rather like a tired 
old horse—as if bent on selecting her 
own place to lay her bones. All our 
efforts to put her where we wanted 
failed. 

By half-past ten we were drifting 
past Port Askaig at a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile. This we 
felt was our big chance. The two 
tugs from Oban were certain to be 
lying alongside the small pier. With 
searchlight, loud hailer, navigation 
horn, and a fine selection of two-star 
fireworks we endeavoured to attract 
their attention. But the crews of the 
tugs, and the good people of Port 
Askaig alike, ignored our frantic efforts, 
and we trailed sluggishly past without 
the glimmer of a light in reply. 

Further depression began to set in. 
Here we were with a large and valu- 
able steamer on our hands, and no- 
body wanted to help us. It seemed 
better to put her aground anywhere 
than let her sink in the middle of the 
deep-water channel. But the resolu- 
tion and professional pride of the 
Salvage Officer prevailed. 

** We'll hang on to her while there’s 
@ hope,” he said. “ There’s still a 
chance of beaching her on a good 
bottom. Try for Whitefarland Bay 
on the Jura side.” 

At this point the mate of the Venus 
volunteered to go off in one of the 
ship’s boats to Port Askaig and make 
contact with the tugs. With a scratch 
crew he quickly vanished into the 
darkness. But quicker than the dove 
from the Ark he was back again, having 
been unable to find the small harbour 
in the black night. Meanwhile our 
attempt to cross the sound into 
Whitefa rland Bay had been given up 
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as hopeless, and we had to go astern 
again to clear the point to the north 
of it. 

By now we were passing through the 
last part of the narrows between Jura 
and Islay. Here, before the channel 
broadened into the Firth of Lorne, the 
current ran swifter than ever. Close 
at hand lay Bunnahabhan Bay with 
about two fathoms of water and a 
gently shelving sandy bottom. We 
had borne the place in mind as a last 
resort ; for a little farther to the north 
lay Rhudha Mhail and the open sea. 
With engines beating astern, and a 
northward running stream of about 
four knots, we still dragged sideways 
rather than backwards. 

As we closed the dark edge of shore 
it became a definite race between 
power and current. We were sounding 
continually, but this was not an easy 
task with a hand-lead in the disturbed 
water. The leadsman was cursing as 
he fumbled in the dark, ‘‘ No bottom 
at seven fathoms, sir. No bottom at 
seven fathoms. Hasn’t this 


ruddy water got any bottom at all ? " 


On the bridge our anxiety increased ; 
Venus was lagging more than ever— 
“smelling the ground” perhaps. We 
were drawing past the sandy shallows 
of Bunnahabhan, and, if we missed 
those, the coast beyond was rocky and 
steep-to. If one of the rocks picked 
up the screws of the M.L.—it didn’t 
bear thinking about. 

At 23.20 the Venus shuddered and 
stopped, just as the leadsman gave a 
triumphant yell. 

“* By the mark three, sir! ”’ 

For better or worse she was aground 
again. We had failed to make the 
sand, and instead had set her stern 
first on the edge of Barlach Island to 
the north of the bay. During the two 
hours since she came off we had done 
@ square drift of some six miles, and 
@ countless amount of see-sawing 
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about across the Sound. By the time 
she was aground the water was lapping 
across the plates of her forecastle-head. 

Still, there she sat, and while the 
tide rose we kept the M.L.’s engines 
jogging slowly astern to make sure she 
did not start on her travels again. We 
made a brief exploration, and found 
that the water had flooded through the 
two forward holds and into the engine- 
room and bunkers. 

By three o’clock the tide had turned 
and there was nothing more to worry 
about. ‘Sparks’ had tapped out the 
story of our doings, and now we wanted 
some sleep. But before going down 
the wardroom hatch, it was good to 
stand and listen to the silence of the 
night, to see the round, gleaming hills 
of Jura under the stars, and to drink 
in the peace and security of it all. 

Next day the outside world caught 
up with us. Tugs arrived—being no 
longer required. We hung around for 
twenty-four hours in case we could be 
of any assistance; but the weather 
had begun to deteriorate and we were 
anxious to get back to our base. 
Early the following morning a salvage 
steamer arrived, and that left us free 
to return. 

The Salvage Officer, who had been a 
tower of strength in these operations, 
was most kind. “If you people never 
do another thing in this war,” he said, 
** you’ve earned your keep.” 

So we left the Venus as we had 
found her—stranded, ungainly, and 
forlorn. But now the process of her 
salvation was about to begin. Months 
later—I was in another ship by then— 
I steamed into Rothesay Bay, and 
there at anchor, unmistakable, lay the 
Venus. She was more weather-beaten 
than ever, but the water pouring out 
of her side showed that everything was 
under control. Suddenly I felt a real, 
almost paternal affection for that 
gaunt and rust-stained old hooker. 
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In the shadow of hawthorns he 
lurks: the old cannibal trout that I 
have known too long. Gaunt and 
underhung, lacking the bright markings 
of his race, his personality is not 
attractive, his reputation even less so. 
Other fish avoid him, especially small 
plump ones, and he avoids my lures, 
or rather scorns them with a kind of 
knowing leer that is a constant 
mockery. An otter may take him some 
day, a heron may spear his ugly 
carcase, and thus rid the pool of a 
baleful presence; but still I should 
miss the old rascal, as one will miss a 
long familiar, crabbed mortal whose 
existence is a never-ending source of 
irritation till he goes, leaving an 
unexpected blank. 

The shades are almost black beneath 
the overhanging trees, and when he 
sulks close inshore his dark body is 
invisible, so that he becomes an evil 
spirit, sensed by instinct rather than 
by sight. In the green clearness farther 
out he seems less hurtful, and the 
dappled rays that fall through leaves 
lend to his attitude a suggestion of 
the calm some gnarled countryman 
displays at eventide. Watching him, 
I am reminded of certain characters 
who can assume just this deceptive 
air of aloof serenity: Sammel the 
ditcher regarding me with fishy eyes 
through groves of meadow-sweet ; 
Brummel, his mate, framed pensive 
in a culvert mouth, taking the gift of 

‘slanting sunlight as folk do at their 
cottage doors; the village cobbler 
flavouring a sunset with the odours of 
his trade; and old men putting by 
their rakes in shrubbery walks. They 
and the trout regard me with the same 
inscrutability, so that I am filled with 
an absurd curiosity to know what in 
truth they think of men like me. I, 
on the other hand, am puzzled by the 


trout when he bursts into sudden fits 
of wild excitement and darts up-stream 
as though to answer mystic challenges. 
He never goes far, and always returns 
to the exact spot from which he 
started with the air of one who has 
vanquished formidable odds. When 
old men of the village do that sort of 
thing you can generally spot the 
cause. The pig has broken loose, or 
it is boys, a deal worse than any pig, 
and whose yells are those of ridicule, 
not fear. You don’t get much change 
out of boys, but a resounding skelp 
on @ pig’s rump sends an old man 
back to contemplation with a pleasant 
warmth of heart. 

I am in a bland and lazy humour 
myself that not even a pig could 
dispel; the river- bank is aromatic 
with the scent of wild growing vege- 
tation, the air is full of water sounds 
and gentle rustlings, and the bees 
that bumble here set no example of 
excessive industry. A rod makes an 
excuse for idling. I am fishing if any- 
one wants to know, waiting for the 
evening rise with patience as befits a 
true disciple of a gentle art. The 
spot is secluded, yet the suggestion 
of human life is not wanting, but 
what mortal sounds penetrate are 
mellowed by distance till they mingle 
with the ripple of the stream and the 
quiet meanderings of thought. They 
demand no effort from a drowsy 
intellect, disturb no train of memories 
with raucous noises, bangs, and hoots. 
The back road, not far away, has 
periods of stir, when milk - lorries 
trundle from the farms and young 
folk after work go popping by on 
bicycles. They shout jokes to elders 
contemplating life at garden gates, 
but these are happy and familiar 
noises, and I have known those jokes 
a long while. The same jokes garbed 
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in the language of an earlier genera- 
tion, and now repeated decked in 
modern slang. The accent has not 
changed; you could cut it with a 
knife ; nor the intonation, so that the 
young voices of today seem to greet 
me like friends of yesterday. The 
country slips from old to new without 
too great a dislocation of its form, 
retaining basic features, unchanging 
as the character of its inhabitants. I 
have felt this when home-coming after 
a long absence: the stability of essen- 
tials; that which underlies apparent 
change. Unhygienic cosiness preserved 
in council cottages, the homely word 
amid the jungle of a new speech. 
There are always hidden corners by- 
passed by the wheels of progress, 
depths in rustic minds not quite 
swept ‘out by departmental brooms ; 
dusky retreats where memories linger, 
never dying, ready to spring forth 
when we have need of them. The 
back road is a place of memories ; so 
is the river, and the two harmonise in 
parallel courses, one twisting as the 
other twists, and each has its spates 
of flood-water or traffic. Then quiet 
again, and the ghosts of yore peep 
forth. 

The river draws me with insistence 
that will not be denied. It is my own 
chief bard to sing of pleasant memories. 
Trivial recollections for the most part, 
because they are connected with the 
days when I was very young and 
unimportant, but not less good to 
contemplate than things that happen 
to me now. A deal better, in fact, 
and there is no wryness in the smile 
they call for. What summer days 
those were! Cattle knee-deep in the 
shallows. The bull who imagined him- 
self a pet calf, and scared the life out 
of strangers by tearing up the earth 
in seeming rage when he only wanted 
to be stroked and rubbed along the 
back. Terriers hunting through grass 
and bushes till exhausted they lay, 
extended flat, tongues out and utterly 
content. I hooked my first trout here, 
at the tail of the pool below the 
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hawthorn brake, and lost him too, 
A doleful memory immediately eclipsed 
by visions of the bathing-pool set 
amid flat rocks with almost artificial 
symmetry. I can see the spot from 
where I am, and the bend beyond 






























where the stream flashes with many = 
golden lights. It is just as it used to th 
be; and round the bend, just as they oe 
used to come, a band of guddlers now don 
appears in view. A gang of little “i 
boys, nimble fingered as they tickle se 0 
trout beneath flat stones, practising aa 
a deadly art we lose in later life. | that 1 
know only two grown people who can os hes 
guddle, and do so with success: a we 
railwayman and a baker. You see thes’ 
the latter’s van left on the back road 
while its owner takes a holiday for ied 
sport, and then you see him scuttle tised 
hurriedly away, which shows he has ¢ chi 
preserved another small boy instinct: skill 
the power to sense danger from afar. as 
He delivers bread at the keeper's nie 
house with poached fish secreted in dom 
the van; smiling, very friendly to chatt 
the keeper’s wife, whose husband may no 
be even then returning from a fruitless fowl 
stalk. The baker and the railwayman om 
do not hunt together. They are on ie 
bad terms, and each informs against non 
the other, but such information is of 8 
nearly always false, in deference to a a. 
poacher’s code that may not be de- of d 
parted from, however great the enmity in 
between two rival guddlers may be. the 
The boys are different; bound te 
together in their common love of a 
sport they constitute a gang—the § . 
gang—and ties cemented by the river- “4 
side hold them together in many wisl 
other adventures. They never think A 
of rivals, acknowledging none, most fror 
probably, and their loyalty to one of 
another in the gang is more an instinct stil 
than a cultivated virtue. They are I) 
always saying, “I'll tell,” but they the 
never do, and so flit safely through a 
the perils of a lawless life. In later om 
years guilty secrets become the open be 


boast of ageing churls with beer inside, 
but the passage of time has dimmed 
the evil (if there ever was much of it) 
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in boyish escapades, and left in bold 
relief the outlines of plain humour and 
romance. Gamekeepers even can afford 
to chuckle; for have they not them- 
glves tasted the sweetness of gang life 
in days gone by ? 

The little party that I now have 
under observation comes from cottages 
on the back road: the unkempt ones 
near Bellsclose Farm, where there is 
always a clutter of cats, children, 
washing, and women with untidy hair. 
These lads have an evil reputation, 
not altogether undeserved, and for 
that reason are more interesting, to me 
at least, than that chosen band of the 
elect who never miss a Sunday School. 
That’s all wrong, I know, but the fact 
remains and my perverted interest in 
the doings of the gang. I have prac- 
tised bird-stalking at times and found 
it child’s play in comparison with the 
skill required in approaching Parks 
and Dorans, but unlike birds they 
make no flapping when they take 
alarm. One moment they are 
chattering softly among themselves 
as wild-fowl do, and, as with wild- 
fowl, one only hears a mingling of 


sounds, rather musical and subdued ; 
the next moment silence and a noise- 
less flight. They disperse like a wisp 
of sea fog caught by a fitful breeze, 
leaving emptiness and a strange sense 


of disappointment. It is silly to run 
after them. You don’t know where 
they are for one thing, and I lack the 
Pied Piper’s charm to bring them 
dancing to the call of an enchanted 
pipe. I can only watch them from 
afar, and smoke an ordinary briar, 
wishing it were enchanted. 

Among the hawthorns I am screened 


from sight, and can observe the progress 


of the guddling gang. If one keeps 
still, dense cover is hardly necessary. 
I learned the truth of that from 
those same Parks and Dorans, but my 
colouring does not match the land- 
scape so well. Weather and sun have 
been frustrated by a more sheltered 
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life, and being fully clothed puts me 
at a disadvantage, physically and 
mentally. By mentally I mean that 
there is undoubtedly great truth in 
the theory that the fewer the clothes 
the greater the capacity for awareness.! 
At any rate the co-ordination of senses 
in bare-footed, bare-headed persons 
seems better than in respectably 
garbed peoples like the minister or 
myself. Perhaps it only means that 
I am growing old and stupid, and need 
the Parks and Dorans to keep my 
wits alive. The little group of guddlers 
is bathed in golden light, and I can 
follow with intelligence each move, 
the tentative exploring with finger- 
tips, and the anxious cocking of an 
eye. I never could guddle as they 
do; my hand lacked the professional 
touch, and the faculty that turns a 
pudgy paw into a delicately expert 
instrument. I generally lost my fish 
through over-eagerness, by dabbing 
instead of tickling, but when I did 
succeed in grassing one, what joy! 
It was not just a matter of tossing it 
upon the bank as cool, efficient guddlers 
did. It had to be gloated over, wrapped 
about with wet leaves to preserve its 
sheen, and carried home to be cooked. 
How particular one was with instruc- 
tions to the cook, how instinctively 
one shunned the weighing-machine, 
and in the end how often came a 
twinge of disappointment when one 
contemplated something like a withered 
twig! If served with nobler fish the 
burnie’s meagreness called forth un- 
seemly jests from those who knew not 
what the slippery wiles of guddling 
meant; but it was my fish whether it 
tasted of sticks or not. 

That is just a passing thought as 
the gifted guddlers proceed. The 
trout are having a bad time, being 
treated according to custom, and on 
the grass have scarcely begun to 
wonder at their change of circum- 
stances before a willow wand is 
through their gills, and they slither 
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down to join a bunch of limp com- 
patriots. They are not beautiful any 
more, but rather like the strings of 
herring one sees hung outside a 
cottage. I should feel annoyed, 
because this guddling is deadly work, 
but somehow I ‘am not, and it all 
seems in keeping with the river and 
the memories it stirs. I can feel again 
the ripple of cold water round my 
shins, and the hot sun beating down 
upon a thin-clad back. It makes you 
sick sometimes, just for a moment, 
but if you slosh water on your head 
the feeling disappears. The Parks and 
Dorans have thick skulls and seldom 
wet their heads, not even when they 
bathe. 

But even as I watch and meditate 
an incident is developing. The bank 
is high where now the gang is paddling, 
and on the sloping field above an un- 
suspected enemy is crouching. A boy 
with a clod of earth in his hand, 
which he presently flings so as to hit 
the youngest Park on what he would 
call his ‘hin’ end.’ Then trusting to 
speed and a momentary confusion the 
boy is off, but not fast enough. He 
has miscalculated the lightning quick- 
ness of the gang, and in a twinkling he 
is caught, beaten, and let go, roaring 
blue murder as he flees. The gang 
returns to guddling, hitching up their 
pants and spitting chewed grass right 
and left, as they always do in moments 
of dramatic excitement. They miss 
the final touch, the skyline figure of a 
long, lean woman with a reaping- 
hook. For an instant she poses, like 
a barbaric emblem, then vanishes, and 
all is peace once more. Incidents of 
this sort do not in the least degree 
upset the Parks and Dorans, and they 
bear no particular ill-will towards 
the victim they have manhandled. 
He only got what he asked for, and 
had they seen the woman with the 
reaping-hook they would have merely 
classed her among the many angry 
mothers who on different occasions 
make sorties to avenge the wrongs 
inflicted on their offspring. Parents 
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are very soft in that respect, the Parks 
and Dorans think, but all the same it 
is flattering to them when their own 
mothers are at loggerheads over 9 
black eye or torn shirt, the Dorans 
blaming the Parks and the Parks 
going one better against the Dorans, 
The boys do not take sides; they 
leave it to their elders with a growing 
sense of value and importance. They 
feel almost on an equality with the 
best teapot or a window-pane: fragile 
and easily broken. Hardy little tykes: 
much they care for black eyes or torn 
shirts ! but to be designated, now and 
then, as delicate treasures comes not 


amiss to the Spartan gang. 

The bathing-pool is laughing to 
itself, beckoning as I knew it would 
to little boys sun-baked and battle- 
heated. The limpid depths appeal, 
but the gangsters have to argue 
among themselves before surrendering 
their bodies to refreshment. “ Are 
you going in?” ‘Are you going in 
over the head?” “ The last time I 
wet my head I got the cold.” ‘“‘ Uncle 
John says it weakens you to wash 
over the back.” ‘“‘ He’s a dirty old 
collier.” ‘He is not.” ‘* He is so.” 
** T’ll ca’ the heed off ye!” and so on, 
while all the time they are peeling 
off their clothes, making excursions 
here and there like inquisitive pups or 
hugging skinny shoulders with their 
hands. For an instant a boy un- 
consciously poses, becoming beautiful 
in outline and attitude, but the effect 
is gone so swiftly that I am left with 
a mere shadowy impression, a kind 
of vision half revealed of what the 
gang romanticised might be. The 
boldest takes a plunge—feet first, be 
it noted—and others follow him. 
Their splashings make waves that 
break across the green film-covered 
rocks, and this is when the bathing- 
pool reveals its sense of humour. 
The youngest Doran, dancing in his 
shirt, suddenly sits down. I can 
almost hear the bump, and the top 
of my spine aches in sympathy. The 
youngest Doran has one hand on his 
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head, the other on his tail, which is 
bright green. He is full of spite 
against an intangible foe, one he 
cannot kick or bite, and to relieve 
himself he curses the river. He won't 
play with the river. It has rent, riven, 
and wrecked him, cast him on the rocks. 
The rocks are in league with the river, 
so he deserts them for the softer, 
kindlier turf. 

His sharp, ferocious little face, 
looking up from a cushion of butter- 
cups and yarrow, reminds me of a 
stoat that has missed its prey: the 
same quick peering round and readi- 
ness to pounce on any moving creature 
in the grass. The youngest Doran 
attracts me. Even from a distance 
there emanates from him a suggestion 
of force and character. It removes 
him slightly from the rest, and I have 
noticed that the other Parks and 
Dorans are chary of offending him, so 
that they take no notice of his green 
behind. They know him by some 
ridiculous nickname; his real name 
is David Angus, pronounced as one 
word and never separated. There is 
a John Willie and a John James 
among the gang in the same way 
slurred, but nicknames predominate 
—Spug, Blackie, Nestie—and they all 
smack of the wild places in which 
their owners stray. David Angus 
Doran—I think they call him The Rat 
—is said to be the worst of a bad 
company, and yet were the gang to 
surprise me here, or surprise them- 
selves by finding me, it would be the 
youngest Doran whose reactions I 
should watch. But there would be 
little time for opening moves if I 
know anything of Park and Doran 
ways. I should have to act promptly, 
and so far I can think of nothing 
that would halt a roe-deer flight from 
presence of man. I might try a fly- 
hook ; it is a good lure; its glint and 
glitter carelessly displayed, as though 
one were working out the problem of 
& cast without a thought for boys 
with trout upon a willow wand, might 
make the gang pause long enough to 
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realise I am no enemy. A kindred 
spirit, ready to discuss the respective 
merits of girns and rod. The youngest 
Doran would linger in the background 
till something caught his fancy. A 
fly too big and gaudy for our river, but 
vastly desirable. He would snort on 
the nape of my neck, ferocious yet 
entranced, and then I should present 
him with the gem to stick in his cap. 
Cap? He has no cap, not even a 
jacket to adorn, and I dislike the 
certainty that he would put it in his 
mouth. Somebody might jerk it 
home, just for fun, and I prefer to 
hook this shy one by means less 
violent. The old trout in the pool 
appears to wink. He knows David 
Angus better than I do, and by no 
means shares my gentle feeling towards 
him. If anyone should at long last 
catch the old sinner it will be this 
Doran imp, and he would eat him, 
cannibal or no cannibal, his rankness 
tempered in a frying-pan with bacon 
fat. 

The gang has finished with the 
bathing-pool, extracted sufficient sport 
from the river for one day, and is 
making off in the direction of Bells- 
close. I wish something could be 
done about those cottages at Bells- 
close. They are an eyesore, and quite 
unlike the other cottages on the back 
road that house old people living sunset 
lives beautified by garden plots and 
trimmings of bright paint round window- 
frames. The Bellsclose cottages lack 
paint and flowers. Cabbages, black 
sheds in disrepair, and trails of dust 
or mud from a farm loaning across 
doorsteps seldom washed. No one 
decorates the entrance of home with 
twirlygigs that give a finished air to 
any step. Clog prints and the impres-. 
sions of bare, muddy feet denote a 
population that has long ago found 
life sufficiently complicated without 
embellishments. Drab are the home 
lives of Parks and Dorans, shot with 
lurid streaks when the families dis- 
agree. Two cottages in one block, two 
doors sharing the honours of a central 
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site, and windows tightly shut from 
one year’s end to another. Cows, 
those sweet-breathed incidentals of 
country romance, passing from green 
meadows to spotless byres, look in 
through doors and windows, while 
collie dogs, stray hens, and pigs are 
there to tumble over and get chased 
with brooms at most hours of the day. 
Sometimes Mrs Park and Mrs Doran 
are not on speaking terms, which does 
not mean that they refrain from 
speech, and the doors being where 
they are it is the simplest matter to 
stick out one’s head and, bending to 
the right or left, deliver a broadside 
of ‘ dog’s abuse.’ If both housewives 
are struck by the same impulse at the 
same moment, there might possibly 
be a collision of heads; but I do not 
know. I have never been there to 
see. The cows are fond of eating 
washing from a hedge, and so the 
Parks have rigged up a wire between 
two trees, on which flaunt huge 
balloons and tiny articles, balloons 
in miniature. Wind whistles through 
the rents in them, but still they keep 


@ jaunty and shameless air as washing 


on @ line is apt to do. The Dorans 
drape their laundry on some sorry 
berry bushes that bear no other fruit, 
and the clan banners proclaim their 
battle honours to every passer-by 
above the straggling cabbages and 
dandelions. From such environment 
the gang emerges, and changes from 
a slinking band of little boys round 
cottage doors to a company of knowing 
hunters, pirates, and what not. The 
magic of the woods enfolds them. The 
river takes them for its own. 

Farmers and gamekeepers hate the 
gang, and as for the police—I am not 
so sure about our village constable. 
I often fancy that these lads act as a 
pleasant stimulant, like curry in a 
hash, to him, and that he pines for 
Parks and Dorans when stationed for 
long hours upon a bridge in wait for 
errant motorists. There is a caul, or 
dam, below the bridge, over which the 
current flows with a deep and rather 
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soothing sound. The bridge itself 
forms a territorial boundary. Parks 
and Dorans hunt above, some other 
gang below, and if they meet under 
the bridge arch an unseen battle rages 
for a while. The woods are all above 
the bridge. The country is much 
tamer farther on, but has a sleepy, 
widespread charm that holds no hidden 
secrets for constables to solve. Lads 
from the mills come down to bathe ; 
there is generally a dog with them, 
but they are very harmless youths, 
insipid when compared with some 
other youths the constable well knows. 
They openly cross the fields. No 
dodging behind dykes, no tempting 
folk to follow them, or to hide behind 
a tree in order to spy. A rounded 
back above a wall; blue flittings amid 
the boles of sycamores. How well the 
Parks and Dorans know those symp- 
toms of attention! It is flattering in 
a way, and always a fine game. The 
constable upon the bridge sighs without 
rancour when he thinks of homelands 
and the gang. Stopping motorists is 
no fun, and things happen to upset 
his dignity. For example: old Willie 
Hodgins, very drunk and in a re- 
miniscent mood, greets him by a 
nickname not generally applied in 
public, reminds him of the days when 
they were boys together, paws at his 
shoulder, and hiccups in his ear. 
Somebody should take old Willie 
home, prop him against his door, and 
quickly depart. Luck just then brings 
his relief—a double relief—and the 
constable performs the charitable deed 
himself, 

Afterwards he will come again to 
the beloved haunts, the back road 
and the riverside. It is not the same 
river here above the bridge, and its 
calming ripple makes him forget old 
Willie falling backwards as his wife 
unbars the door. 

David Angus exerts the same sort 
of fascination on the policeman as he 
does on me. We both feel that the 
devil is somewhere near when the 
youngest Doran lurks behind a bush, 
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and ‘wee devil’ is what the bobby 
calls him. If I stay here long enough 
my friend in blue is certain to cast up, 
clumping over the wooden bridge and 
swishing through the long grass with 
a sound that makes me think of other 
silent walkers, who do not thus betray 
themselves. A dander, rather than a 
beat, is the policeman’s stroll along 
the riverside. ‘“‘ Just taking a look 
round,” he calls it, but I know well 
it is his last chance of the day to catch 
a Park or Doran trespassing. He may 
have picked up a girn, a catapult or 
snare. Poor satisfaction as he fingers 
bits of wire and rubber bands inside 
his pocket. They might have been 
his own in years gone by, and like so 
many other little things they stir 
memories, and with memories com- 
punction. Stout old constable; he 
would not have me guess that he could 
harbour sentiment about the lawless 
gang, but I am pretty certain he will 
drop those captured spoils somewhere 
in the tracks and runs frequented by 
his enemies, and so enjoy his supper 


better and his evening pipe. 

Not many folk come to this quiet 
spot: none by day, and only an odd 
wanderer or so towards dusk ; people 
who at sunset appear in mellowed 
form, a pair of silent lovers or a 


greybeard dandering alone. I have 
seen a silver-haired woman, toil-worn 
and wrinkled, stop to pick wild flowers 
by the stream, and heaven alone knows 
what memories these bring, or what a 
rolling back of years there is when she, 
just as a child would do, gathers 
posies by the river beneath the haw- 
thorn trees. Andy Fat—brother to 
Billy Kink—a very lean old man, 
whose cottage shows its whitewashed 
walls through a screen of beeches, 
spends much time in hunting way- 
ward bees, but the humming confusion 
where the limes and hawthorns grow 
confounds his senses, so that his 
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hunt for a vagrant swarm becomes an 
aimless doddering. He may speak to 
me, or merely bumble as he goes; 
looking up and looking down, mumb- 
ling softly, and at last, phantom-like, 
he is caught by shadows and absorbed. 
Most of the ancients do not go beyond 
their garden gates, unless to a kind of 
club they have at the dyke-back. 
There is a big tree there and some 
stones, on which they sit, and both 
stones and the turf about them are 
worn as though by elephants at play. 

The back road will never be a main 
thoroughfare, nor will the river change 
its course. Parks and Dorans move 
from one stage to another, gaining a 
little, losing a little as their meta- 
morphosis proceeds. Young men court- 
ing, ploughmen grave with family 
cares, blacksmiths, millers, cobblers, 
and, who knows ? a village constable. 
Just such another as the one we know, 
officious, blundering, but always with 
a@ sneaking sympathy for gang boys 
on the prowl. Finally, the cottage 
gates at dusk, the bits of garden, 
and the trysting tree. One by one 
the elders fade away, yet leave no 
blanks. There will always be those 
ancients and the boys to recognise. 

The old trout is winking. That tail 
quiver means no less. Some grass 
seeds are sailing past his snout. Most 
likely he mistakes them for new-fangled 
flies, fresh lures of mine to woo his 
palate. He may be tickled by my 
notions of the world, because he is a 
supernatural fish who can read one’s 
thoughts through light and shade, 
from the sweet air of hawthorn brakes 
to the depths of a green pool. And 
now he has gone, melted to black 
nothingness within his pillared fastness 
of alder roots. The last milk-lorry 
jingles past, the cows are rolling back 
to pasture from Bellsclose. A pair of 
lovers need the hawthorn brake, and 
so I leave the quiet spot to them. 





CORPORAL BOB ADAMS. 


BY A. GORDON TAYLOR. 


A ¥FEw days ago my coloured servant 
came in to tell me that an old friend of 
his, Corporal Bob Adams, of the Cape 
Corps, had just returned from Germany 
and had a tale to tell. 

When I saw Adams I recognised 
him as an odd-job house painter and 
general utility man who had done 
some work for me ten years ago,‘and 
whose work had always been con- 
scientiously and well done. Char- 
acteristically of the coloured people he 
began his story in the middle, and 
eventually suggested that he should 
write it for me, and that I could fill 
it out if necessary by a process of 
question and answer. 

As I expected, Bob’s narrative was 

so condensed and laconic that the 
whole thing did boil down to question 
and answer, myself scribbling as hard 
as I could to keep pace. 
’ From time to time, for emphasis, 
he broke into German, Italian, and 
even French, rather to my surprise ; 
but the Cape coloured people speak 
English and Afrikaans with equal 
fluency and absence of grammar, so 
the acquisition of a few extra languages 
is perhaps not surprising. 


Bob enlisted early in 1940, when the 
Cape Corps was first re-formed for 
World War II. (it had an honourable 
record in the war of 1914-18), and 
was trained, rather sketchily, as a 
M.T. driver and posted to No. 107 
Reserve Mechanical Transport Com- 
pany, a humble general utility unit of 
the Ist S.A. Division, which could be 
used as required for the transport of 
men, supplies, stores, or ammunition. 
He drove his three-ton truck from 
railhead at Broken Hill, in Northern 
Rhodesia, for some 1500 miles over 
what was euphemistically described as 
the ‘ Great North Road ’ to Nairobi. 


We are not concerned with the 
Abyssinian campaign, so it is sufficient 
to note that 107 R.M.T. Coy. accom. 
panied the Ist S.A. Brigade on its 
lightning dash to the crossing of the 
Juba River, and thence through 
Diredawa and Addis Abbaba to Gondar 
and Dessie. 

By the time that the Abyssinian 
campaign had been cleaned up, the 
situation in the Middle East had 
become critical, and the move of Ist 
§.A. Division from Abyssinia to Egypt 
by any and every possible route was 
of great urgency. The division was 
moved by three main routes—by sea 
from Massawa and Berbera, and by 
land down the Nile Valley route. 

Bob and his truck left from Berbera, 
where, as he puts it, “‘It was so hot 
you could roast a fowl on the bonnet.” 
Arrived in Egypt, there ensued a 
period of intensive training for opera- 
tions in the desert at Tahag Camp 
(of dusty and fly-infested memory), 
until in May 1942 the company was 
attached to the Ist Free French 
Division, then holding Bir Hakeim, 
for transport of ammunition. 

The trek forward to Gambut, Bob 
dismissed as the ‘usual thing ’— 
spaced convoys, dust, and Stukas ; 
the well-remembered desert routine 
of many miles of hot boredom and 
brief but very hurried dashes to put 
yourself as far as possible from any 
vehicle, while Stukas raked the column 
with bombs and machine-guns. 

The news, which the men received 
via the C.O.’s wireless set, seemed 
good, and there was no hint that the 
situation was, to say the least of it, 
wobbly. At Gambut the company 
picked up ammunition for the French, 
who were then said to be at Fort 
Capuzzo. 

The men’s orders were that if any 
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truck gave trouble they were to 
abandon it and jump another, but to 
waste no time. This must have been 
the first inkling they had that all was 
not as it should be. Bob’s truck, a 
three-ton Bedford, was the last in the 
column; so when, six miles or so 
from Gambut and well after dark it 
had a choking fit, he and his sergeant 
worked away at it until past mid- 
night, when they gave up the unequal 
struggle. They dossed down for the 
night some thirty yards away at the 
edge of a minefield, little dreaming, as 
Bob said, that it was their last free 
night for three years to come. 

They had been asleep for an hour or 
so when they were awakened by the 
noise of a truck approaching from 
their front with its headlight on. It 
stopped in front of the Bedford, and 
four men dismounted. Taking his 
greatcoat and water-bottle, some cigar- 
ettes and matches, Bob walked towards 
them, calling ‘‘ Frenchman!”’ in the 
innocent belief that they must be a 
search - party looking for overdue 
ammunition. Their answer was the 
click of safety catches and the hoarse 
command, ‘‘ Handen Hooch !” 

Poor lads, their training as soldiers 
had been of the most elementary, or 
they would have known, firstly, that 
in the desert at night you trust nobody ; 
and secondly, that with the advantage 
of concealment they were on equal 
terms with their visitors, should they 
prove to be enemies. 

After searching and interrogating 
them the Germans drove them off in 
their truck to Capuzzo, which by that 
time was in German hands. 

This was on the 16th June, five 
‘days before the fall of Tobruk. I 
gathered from Bob that most of their 
convoy had been captured, having 
driven straight into the Germans’ 
arms. The following day they started 
via Gazala for Bengazi, a large column 
of all arms. Their rations en route 
were captured British biscuits and 
very little water. British bombers were 
much in evidence, and the drivers and 
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guards dived for safety, leaving the 
prisoners to fend for themselves. One 
can hardly blame them, but being 
packed like sardines, few of the 
prisoners could get out in time, and 
on the third day Bob duly stopped one, 

He said, ‘“‘ Something hot hit me in 
the back, and I didn’t know about 
myself for seven days.” 

They must have been seven pretty 
grim days, but worse was to follow ; 
for in the hospital at Bengazi, lying 
face downwards on the operating table, 
the ajir-raid alarm sounded when 
he was being given a local anzsthetic. 
This happened no less than three 
times during the extraction of the 
splinter, and each time the surgeon 
and everyone else except the patient 
made for the nearest slit trench, and 
each time the operation was restarted 
the effect of the local anesthetic had 
worn off. 

They must have dug a fair-sized 
lump of meat out of his back; for he 
has a scar four inches long and at 
least an inch wide, square between 
the shoulder- blades; the splinter 
can have missed his spine only by 
millimetres. 

After three months in hospital, and 
still in bandages, he was moved out 


‘to the P.O.W. Camp, and the next 


night the hospital was bombed to 
rubble. 


Bob said the German guards were 
callous but not cruel; they could not 
understand why natives and coloured 
people from South Africa should have 
come to fight them. They said, ‘ You 
have brought all this on yourselves ; 
why didn’t you stay at home and 


keep out of it all?” This was the 
German attitude to non-Europeans 
everywhere; they could not under- 
stand that a Basuto or a Fingo is 
prouder of being a British subject 
than of being a Basutu or a Fingo. 
After about a month in camp the 
prisoners, all non-Europeans of various 
races, were moved to Tripoli in an 
Italian destroyer, battened down below 
decks in pitch darkness. The ship 
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took a zigzag course through a very 
unsmooth sea, and Bob said, “‘ Every 
time that ship zigged, I zagged, and 
every time she zagged, I zigged. We 
didn’t need no rations on that trip.” 

After three days at Tripoli they were 
transferred by submarine to Brindisi, 
again packed like sardines—in fact it 
can be taken for granted that any 
journey undertaken by a prisoner of 
war was an affair of wedged misery, 
with short rations and very elementary 
sanitation or none at all, and that rail 
journeys were made in closed cattle 
trucks with fifty or sixty men to each 
truck. From Brindisi they continued 
by cargo ship to Bari, and thence by 
train to Capua. 

During the journey, Bob said, he 
took off one boot to ease a swollen 
foot, and used it as a pillow. In the 
night he woke up to find the boot 
missing, and had to march five miles 
to camp with one boot. 

They remained at Capua until 
December, working in gardens and 
on general camp chores; there was 
little complaint about their treatment, 
and the rations looked adequate, being 
bread 200 gr., lard or oil 13 gr., mac- 
aroni or rice 65 gr., jam 15 gr., 
sugar 15 gr., beans 30 gr., cheese 40 gr., 
meat 120 gr., grated cheese 10 gr., 
coffee 6 gr. I said they ‘looked’ 
adequate, for the men never got a 
third of them. 

From Capua they were moved by 
train to Grottalia, where they were 
set to work on the airfield. Here 
they had their first taste in Italy of 
British bombing, but escaped without 
casualties. 

On 2nd June 1943 the airfield was 
heavily bombed and the officers’ mess 
was wiped out. The hangars burned 
for three days. German casualties 
were heavy, and the P.O.W. were set to 
collecting and burying bodies, remov- 
ing splinters, and filling bomb-holes. 
German civilian girls worked in the 
kitchens and offices, and Bob found 
the dead body of one of them flattened 
against a tree. She had to be scraped 
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off. Bob found a gold ring on he 
finger, and took it as currency to buy 
bread. “A prisoner,” he said, “ hag 


just two thoughts: food to put inside 
his body and clothes to put outside it, 
When he’s got those two things, then 
he has time to think about smokes; 
and when he’s got all these thre 
things, which is never, I suppose he 

God has been very good to 


thi 
him.’ 

From Grottalia they were moved 
to St Donica, where they again worked 
on the airfield. Here the prisoner 
received some cigarettes, and Bob 
swopped a packet with a German for 
@ bottle of Schnapps; but he lost on 
the swop, because the air-raid alarm 
sounded and everyone made a dash 
for safety outside the airfield. They 
had to do it in short rushes, falling 
flat in between, and the preciow 
bottle was broken. 

The raids soon became so frequent 
that the nine hundred coloured pris- 
oners refused to work on the airfield. 
They made a human chain, sitting 
down, each man with his arms round 
the body of the man in front. The 
guards, with rifle-butts and bayonets, 
forced them into waiting trucks, but 
the men jumped out of them and 
returned to camp. When this had 
happened several times the Com- 
mandant ordered all food and water 
to be withheld. After four days of 
starvation they were reduced to eating 
grass and poppies. 

They asked for a pick and shovel 
to dig a latrine, their real intention 
being to dig for water. One man was4 
dowser and found water inside one of 
the tents, and at that spot they dug, 
while a concert party and a religious 
service were organised to distract the 
guards’ attention. At seven feet they 
reached water, but one of their own 
number, to curry favour, had told the 
guards, and the Commandant returned 
with an armed party, who shot and 
wounded several men, and had the hole 
filled up. When they had gone the 
men opened it again with their hands 
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and pieces of wood. This time the 
Italians, after filling the hole, put a 
sentry on it. 

The kind of treatment recorded here 
was the rule rather than the exception 
in Italian camps. Bob said they 
never received inhuman treatment 
from any Germans except 8.8. troops. 

The traitor was given food and 
water, and when he returned he was 
also given a rough handling by his 
comrades. He screamed and yelled 
until the guards came, and to them 
he pointed out his assailants. The 
Italians bound their hands behind 
their backs with wire, threw the ends 
of the wires over branches, and pulled 
until they hung by their racked arms. 
Then they laughed at them and 
slapped their faces. 

Fortunately for the wretched men 
two Red Cross delegates visited the 
camp, and to them the prisoners 
appealed, with the result that the 
Area Commandant insisted on the 
observance of the Geneva Convention, 
and after nine days of complete 
starvation they got ‘bread and mac’ 
again. 

Bob was astounded at the marked 
difference in character between the 
Italian men and women. The women, 
he said, were angels to them, but the 
soldiers were cruel bullies. Gerraans, 
he said, were never cruel until they 
had been inoculated with the 8.8. 
virus. He had a considerable respect 
for Germans, whom he described as 
hard fighters and strict disciplinarians, 
but fair and just. 

During the starvation period men 
had exchanged their clothes for bread, 


. and had even eaten their clothes. 


Bob was in shorts, and joined two 
pairs together with wire to make 
trousers. They were all miserably 
cold. In August they were moved to 
Foggia, which had been bombed seven 
days earlier by 1400 bombers. It was 
a dead city, with bodies lying every- 
where, unburied, and an all-pervading 
stench of putrefaction. The railway 
had been destroyed, and they had to 
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march from 10 p.m. until 9 a.m. the 
next morning to the siding at Arpi. 

Here they Jay down, dog-tired, but 
were roused by a full-scale raid on a 
nearby airfield. Two Lockheed Light- 
nings headed straight for them at 
about 20 feet and machine-gunned 
four coloured prisoners. Bob shouted 
to stand up and wave. They waved 
hats, shirts, handkerchiefs, and what- 
have-you, but the pilots missed their 
signals and returned. Poor devils! 
they tried to keep on waving, but 
man after man sank, still waving, to a 
very horizontal position. The man 
next to Bob had the back of his head 
shot away, and his brains splashed 
over Bob’s face. At this point one of 
the Italian guards found the courage to 
kick some of the men who were waving, 
and one of the pilots must have sud- 
denly realised what was happening ; 
for he dived straight at the Italian, 
under the telegraph wires, and shot off 
his left foot. As he banked to fly 
away he waved to the prisoners. In 
this raid thirty-nine prisoners were 
killed and nineteen wounded. 

They were marched from there 
some three hundred miles to Lucca, 
and soon after their arrival Italy 
surrendered. The same day a small 
German aircraft circled the camp and 
landed close by. Within a few 
minutes three lorry-loads of well- 
armed Germans arrived, under an 
officer, and approached the camp. The 
Italian Commandant and staff met 
them, and the German officer immedi- 
ately asked them what they were 
doing with arms on them. . 

“*You have surrendered,” he said. 
** You will disarm at once; sticks are 
sufficient to control these prisoners.” 
The Commandant answered arrogantly 
that how he ran the camp was his 
business, and that he had no intention 
of disarming the guards; whereupon 
the German officer took one smart 
step to the left, with a slight sign of 
the hand, and the Commandant and 
staff fell, riddled with tommy-gun 
bullets. It seems the Germans wasted 
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little time in arguing with their former 
allies. 

The Italian guards gave the prisoners 
@ lead by bolting very promptly, and 
some of the prisoners followed them, 
but the Germans opened fire and 
everyone was rounded up. The German 
officer then explained to the prisoners 
that they were in no danger, that they 
would not be hurt, and that so long as 
they did the work required of them 
they would be properly fed. The 
prisoners asked permission to pull in 
a cart-load of bread standing outside 
the camp, and this was granted. 

Their chance of escape had vanished, 
and they were downcast, but it is 
probable that few of them would have 
succeeded in making the 250 miles 
or so back to safety. The African 
soldier possesses a dogged courage 
and a toughness in adversity that is 
quite astonishing, but he lacks initiative 
and resource, which is hardly surprising 
when one considers his subordinate 
position in his own country. 

They were told they would be sent 
to Germany. Bob had not the haziest 
idea where Germany was, and thought 
they would have to go by sea. On 
26th September they were ordered to 
pack up. Into cattle trucks again ; 
sixty men to a truck; rations, one 
loaf of bread about 7 inches long and 
one tin of bully for eight men for 
twenty-four hours. ‘ Sanitation’ con- 
sisted of a 2-foot square wooden box 
in the middle of the truck. Many men 
were suffering from dysentery, and 
the smell was appalling. They lit 
pieces of cloth to try and mitigate it. 
The train consisted of twenty-five 
trucks, of which fifteen were packed 
with prisoners and the remainder with 
military stores and ammunition. 

There were several air raids during 
the journey, and each time the train 
was stopped while the Germans dived 
for safety. The worst raid was at a 
junction somewhere north of the 
Brenner Pass. There was a sharp 
jerk as a bomb fell, and they heard 
screams and groans from one of the 
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trucks, After the raid the Germans 
opened their truck and told them to 
go and help their injured comrades. 
There were few left alive to be helped 
in the truck which had been struck, 
and its contents can better be imagined 
than described. It looked, Bob said, 
as if a slaughter-house had been blown 
to pieces. They carried the wounded 
off the train and gave them what little 
help they could; the train was re- 
formed, and they resumed their sleep- 
less journey to Dresden. 

Here they remained, in bitterly cold 
weather and with miserably inadequate 
clothing, for nine days, on a diet of 
sauerkraut and potatoes, with bread 
every other day—ten men to a loaf. 

Then the Germans told them they 
were to be moved to a warmer climate. 
The weary train journey started again, 
and on the 14th October they arrived 
at Orleans. For four days the food 
in camp was reasonably good, but 
then suddenly everything became 
scarce, and again those of the men 
who had serviceable boots were reduced 
to selling them.to the Germans for 
bread ; they even sold their trousers. 
There was a pigsty in the camp, and 
when the German cookhouse orderly 
took the potato peelings there, the 
prisoners stormed the sty and fought 
with the pigs for the kitchen refuse. 

Bob said the health of the men 
stood up wonderfully well under all 
these hardships. He added, ‘“ The 
black man is the toughest I ever met,” 
which 3eems a fairly mild statement. 

In November they left by train for 
Beauvais, where they found the camp 
dirty and rain-sodden and much too 
close to the airfield for comfort. In 
rain and sleet they were set to work 
filing in bomb-holes on the airfield, 
A few days later two Red Cross dele- 
gates visited the camp, and _ the 
prisoners made their complaints. A 
week later two truck-loads of Red 
Cross parcels arrived, and they feasted 
all night. 

Just before Christmas a Feldwebel 
turned up to take charge of them. 
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Bob described him as very thin and 
wiry, but with an enormous voice 
‘like thunder.” He was kind and 
fatherly, though strict on discipline. 

On Christmas Day they were taken 
to a large hall, where to their surprise 
they found a real Christmas party had 
been prepared for them. The hall 
had been decorated by the French 
civilians : there were coloured candles 
on the tables, and they had wine, 
soup, roast potatoes, cakes and sweets, 
and the proceeds of fifteen sheep sup- 
plied by the Red Cross. On a raised 
dais was a Christmas tree hung with 
presents for each man—combs, photo- 
frames, and all kinds of trifles. 

Bob’s eyes glistened as he read out 
the catalogue of good things from his 
notebook, and his voice became almost 
reverent. It is not difficult to imagine 
the joy that a little kindness must 
have given these simple souls. 

On the way back to camp one of the 
Cape men escaped in the black-out ; 
Bob never saw him again. 

Work continued on the airfield, in 
coal mines, salt mines, and in the 


dead, bombed city. Almost every day 
thousands of Allied bombers passed 
over them; sometimes they were pass- 
ing for more than six hours on end. 
One day four Thunderbolts circled 


the airfield several times. The men 
did not recognise this as a warning 
to clear out. Then two peeled off and 
dived. The men lay flat, but on one 
of them Fate had laid her hand. He 
wanted his water-bottle, which lay 
some thirty yards away, and rose to 
fetch it. His comrades shouted to 
him to lie down, but it was as if an 
invisible cord were pulling him. He 
walked to within three or four yards 
of his object, when an anti-personnel 
bomb burst beside him and took off 
his head as clean as a whistle. While 
the head was rolling away the body 
walked on until it collapsed in a 
heap over the water-bottle. The men 
ran for safety, and within one minute 


everything had disappeared, including 
@ cart and horse. They had a few 
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other men wounded, but the Germans 
still kept them at work on the airfield. 

On a night in May 1944 they left 
Beauvais by train. At Compiégne 
they met some low fighters, and the 
driver slowed down and lit Red Cross 
flares, whereupon the fighters flew off 
without firing. At Laon they found 
utter desolation. The station had 
practically vanished, twisted metals 
lay everywhere, and trucks and engines 
lay in broken heaps. 

Dismounting from the train they 
noticed a strong smell of wine, and 
discovered that the welcome aroma 
came from two bombed trucks, from 
which they managed to salvage a few 
bottles. These they drank on the 
way to camp, where quitea few of them 
arrived “‘ nicely, thank you.” 

Four days later they left for Sedan, 
where they worked under the graves’ 
organisation, opening old graves and 
reburying the bodies. At first the 
men refused this gruesome work, but 
as the Germans insisted, they said 
that their nerves “ were getting weak,” 
and demanded rum to make them 
stronger. So they were given a tot of 
cognac each morning. 

By this time the invasion of Nor- 
mandy had taken place, and early in 
July all prisoners were collected at 
Charleville and moved to Nancy (pro- 
nounced by Bob a l’Anglais). Bob 
was much impressed by the beauty of 
the city. They were there for nearly 
two months doing no work, but 
eating, sleeping, and enjoying sports. 
On the 18th August they left for 
Jordeville, where they worked in a 
mineral mine for two days. By this 
time the Americans had reached 
Verdun, and they were moved at short 
notice by road at midnight. While 
they were forming up for the march 
two Cape men escaped and hid in a 
nearby house, where they were later 
found by the Americans. They marched 
all night, but escape was impossible, 
for they were under very strong guard, 

The next day, when they were 
nearing the Moselle at Diedenhofen, 
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Germans raced past them in all sorts 
of vehicles, bumping and scrambling 
in their haste to escape the American 
spearhead. 

They saw two American tanks to 
their rear, and their hopes rose, but 
the Germans hustled them across the 
Moselle bridge and blew it up before 
the tanks could reach it. It was a 
bitter disappointment. A few men 
tried to swim back across the river, 
but were either swept away and 
drowned or forced to return to the 
east bank. The column was dis- 
organised, and most of the prisoners 
managed to escape into the surrounding 
woods and hilly country. 

Bob and about ninety others re- 
mained hidden for twenty-one days, 
living mostly on green apples, pears, 
and plums. They dug for water with 
pieces of wood, and found it at 3 feet. 

On the twenty-first day it was 
Bob’s turn to fetch the water. As he 
left the hole he heard behind him the 
well-remembered command, ‘‘ Handen 
Hooch,” and dived behind a tree, 
shouting to his men, ‘‘ Germans com- 
ing!” Most of the men, including 
Bob, gave themselves up. One 
imagines that their morale was at 
low ebb after three weeks on the sort 
of diet described and with next to 
no covering at nights. The two 
Germans warned them that the S.S. 
were taking over and would have 
no mercy on escaped prisoners, and 
advised them to report themselves at 
Diedenhofen. 

They decided this was sound advice. 
On the way to Diedenhofen they 
passed many German convoys; they 
looked at the Germans, and the Germans 
looked at them. In the town they met 
an officer, whom Bob saluted and said 
he and his men had come to give 
themselves up. The officer led them 
into a yard and asked them who they 
were and where they came from. 
When Bob told him they had been 
prisoners for more than two years he 
seemed surprised. 

At their request he provided them 
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with dry bread, bully beef, and water, 
on condition that they moved some 
boxes for him to another house. While 
they were talking Bob noticed that 
the officer’s coat was hanging over 4 
chair. Placing himself in front of the 
chair and looking the officer square 
in the face as he talked, Bob gently 
extracted a packet of cigarettes from 
the pocket and transferred it to his 
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own. ‘A prisoner has to look after oo 
himself,” said Bob; “if he doesn't, hungr 
nobody else will.” and 6 

When they had finished the job camp, 
some more of their comrades turned § \,, 
up, carrying a dead prisoner on ff og , 
greatcoat. He had been shot by SS. 9... | 
men with his hands up. The 8.8. then Cape 
took charge of them and put them to § _.,, 
work barricading roads, digging tank boots 
traps, and generally preparing defences. § 7; 
They worked twenty-two hours a day, 





with hardly any food, and rest only 
from midnight to 2 a.m. If a man s0 
much as straightened his back he got 
@ rifle-butt in it. It was not only 
heart-breaking work, but the know- 
ledge that they were helping to delay 
their own release made it worse. The 
Germans kept on asking them why 
they had not stayed at home instead 
of meddling in other people’s affairs. 

Bob had lost nearly all his teeth, and 
could not eat the hard biscuits which 
were their only food. The guards 
asked him why he had not stayed in 
Cape Town and eaten bananas. He 
crushed the biscuits with a stone and 
got them down somehow. 





























According to Bob, the cruellest of P+ 
the S.S. men were those who had § 1.1 
been conscripted from the occupied § p,, 
countries. The home-born German, he and 
said, had more respect for himself and § ;,,, 
his fellow-men. air 

They remained in Diedenhofen 4 J 
week or so, and all the time they oni 
could hear the growl of the guns pat 
coming nearer each day, and their ee 
hopes began to rise. But early im the 
November they were moved by road the 


and rail through Saarbrucken, Saar- 
lautern, St Wendel, Homburg, Landau, 
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Karlsruhe, Rostoff, Offenberg, and 
Strasburg to Alte Grabow, which they 
reached on 17th November. I must 
admit that the route looked rather 
circuitous to me, and Bob was un- 
certain of the order in which the 
places came, but he read them all out 
from his notebook. In the then con- 
dition of German railways, roundabout 
routes were the order rather than the 
exception. They made the journey 
without any bombing, and arrived 
hungry, thirsty, footsore, dirty, lousy, 
and scurfy. It was a British P.O.W. 
camp, and Bob went straight to the 
Man of Confidence, a British major, 
and asked him for help. By now he 
was in charge of ninety-seven men, 
Cape coloured and natives. They 
were given baths, new clothing and 
boots, and a parcel for each man. 
This was a high spot in their Odyssey. 

After two months in camp the 
African prisoners were detailed for 
work ‘on Commando,’ which meant 
that while they would be attached to 
the camp they would work outside, 
on roads and in mines. Bob protested 
to the British officer, who approached 
the Camp Commandant, but without 
result. Bob got three parcels for each 
man, and the promise of one each per 
month. He and three N.C.O.s were 
left in camp until 12th February 1945. 
He showed me with great pride a 
letter of appreciation which the British 
major had given him. I think he 
deserved it, and I hope the major knew 
how much pleasure it gave Bob. 

On the 12th February all the 
N.C.0.s in the camp were moved by 
rail (cattle trucks as usual) to Falling 
Bostel. The journey took three days, 
‘and as usual they were locked in the 
trucks the whole way, and there were 
air raids, but no casualties. 

At Falling Bostel a scarcity of food 
and complete absence of Red Cross 
parcels depressed their spirits. There 
were 35,000 prisoners in the camp, 
the weather was wet and cold, and 
they had only one blanket each. A 
few days later the Camp Commandant 
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sent for the four coloured N.C.O.s, 
and when Bob spoke German to him he 
said, ‘‘Can’t you speak English ?” 
Bob said, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, surely you 
are not German?” and the Com- 
mandant admitted he was Irish. Bob 
was rather proud of having spotted 
the brogue. He took all their par- 
ticulars and P.O.W. history, and was 
loud in his praise of Rommel. Bob 
said, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, if Rommel 
was a better man than Wavell, why is 
he dead and Wavell still alive?” 
This argument he regarded as un- 
answerable, and perhaps the Com- 
mandant was wise enough not to be 
drawn further into it. 

Bob asked him for a cigarette and 
a light, and he gave them tobacco 
and cigarette papers, and lit all their 
cigarettes. He also had two extra 
blankets issued to each man, and told 
them to bring any complaints to him. 
There was no work, but food was, 
scarce. 

On the 8th April the order came 
that all the prisoners were to move 
to Berlin. Not unnaturally it was 
received with dismay. The order 
of moving was ‘D,’ ‘C,’ ‘B,’ and 
lastly ‘A’ barracks. Bob was in 
‘A’ (thank God!), and before the 
move was due some of the men in 
‘D’ barracks drifted into ‘C,’ and 
so on. 

At last ‘A’s’ turn came, and 1500 
men started at night, on foot, sleeping 
at farms. They marched for: three 
days, their spirits sinking nearer to 
their boots with each step. Many fell 
by the wayside, and the survivors 
were too weak to help them. The only 
help the poor fellows got was a rifle- 
shot from a guard. 

On the third day an interpreter told 
them that all men from Falling Bostel 
were to return there. Such is morale 
that they made the return journey in 
one day. Back at Falling Bostel they 
found no food, and practically no 
control in the camp. Both they and 
the Germans knew the end was near. 
Bob worked for a farmer in exchange 
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for potatoes, which he brought back 
to camp. They tore the camp furni- 
ture and doors to pieces to make 
cooking fires. The prisoners were of 
all the Allied nations, and all were 
sick, tired, and suffering from dysen- 
tery. A few M.O.s did what little they 
could with an almost entire absence of 
medical supplies. 

Early in the morning of 16th April 
Bob heard a well-remembered sound : 
the rumble of a tank; and, though 
weak and shaky from dysentery, 
climbed on to the roof to investigate. 
Sure enough, British tanks were 
approaching. He shouted the news, 
and soon awoke the whole camp. 
‘There was tanks everywhere and 
infantry passing; we cheered, and 
they cheered back to us.” 

disarmed the willing guards 
and locked them up. At ten o’clock 
the first tank rumbled to a halt in the 
camp. The prisoners swarmed all 
over it, and some even kissed the 
armour-plates. Russians fell on their 
knees, making the sign of the Cross. 
Everyone shook hands and embraced 
everyone else. Those of us who have 
not been prisoners cannot perhaps 
realise what it is to rise in one moment 
from the depth of misery and sickness 
to the height of deliverance. 

Bob paused dramatically. “Sir, 
you can imagine how we felt when the 
first man to get out of that tank was 
Field-Marshal Montgomery ! ” 

Under the spell of his story I thought 
I could imagine. 

They cheered him wildly, and “ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow ” rose, perhaps 
rather weakly, on the German air. 
Monty told them to stay in camp 
owing to the presence of many S.S. 
troops in hiding in the neighbourhood. 

Presently a supply column drew up 
with a medical officer, medical supplies, 
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and rations, including the unheard-of 
luxury of white bread. 

Some of the prisoners, having 
evidently ignored Monty’s warning, 
appeared with a horse and cart full 
of fowls. They threw the fowls out, 
shouting, “‘Catch!” The air was 
full of clucking hens and feathers, 
Some Russians brought in an or, 
and Bob saw two Tommies towing 
the largest pig he had ever seen in 
his life. 

Needless to say, their dysentery 
was not improved by the sudden 
feasting, but the M.O.s eventually 
took them in hand, and after being 
bathed and de-loused they were given 
new clothing. 

Bob left by air on his birthday, the 
21st April, and landed in Sussex. He 
was loud in praise of the kindness 
showered on him, and of the wonderful 
spirit of the people of Britain. 

After two months of sight-seeing 
and hospitality the Strathaird took 
him and many of his friends back to 
their homeland, and on an eventful 
morning Bob went on deck. 

To the south was a blanket of cloud, 
and beneath it the grey cliffs of Table 
Mountain and the white walls of Cape 
Town spread at its foot. The south- 
easter was fresh, and flung spray over 
the bows ; it blew clean and cool, and 
the land was bathed in sunshine. 


So ends the Odyssey of Bob Adams, 
painter and odd-job man. He told it 
to me very simply, referring often to 
his notebook for facts and the names 
of places. I believe that every word 
is true; and through it all shone the 
deep religious faith which is character- 
istic of so many of the Cape coloured 
folk, and which very evidently carried 
him through adversity and kept him 
modest and seemly in victory. 





THE VOYAGE OF 


BY LIEUTENANT A. 


Time seemed to stand still during 
our first six months as prisoners of war. 
The monotony of our existence had 
cast a spell of lethargy over us all, 
and had driven a few very close to 
madness. There was nothing to look 
forward to except the end of the war, 
and that still seemed infinitely remote. 
The past we wished so desperately to 
forget was as yet fresh in our memories : 
our nerve-racking experiences in the 
Malayan campaign ; the final capitula- 
tion of Singapore; our humiliating 
march through streets lined with 
silent awestruck Chinese and Malays, 
and finally the chaos at Changi Camp 
during that first terrible week. 

Changi certainly covered a huge 
area, but the barracks had been built 
to accommodate three or four bat- 
talions only. The overcrowding as a 


result of the sudden influx of 47,000 
British and Australian prisoners is 


difficult to describe. However, we all 
managed to squeeze in somehow, but 
it was after the initial problems of 
accommodation had been solved that 
time began to drag unmercifully. In 
a few months complete and utter 
boredom had set in. 

I was therefore surprised to see our 
Adjutant, looking unusually animated, 
approaching me one July evening as 
I stood listlessly swatting mosquitoes 
at the door of our mess. My apathy 
disappeared as if by magic immedi- 
ately I heard his news. I had been 
included in a draft of prisoners pro- 
‘ceeding shortly to a prison camp in 
Japan. Eight officers from our mess 
had been selected. (The mess, by 
the way, was the home of all the 
R.A.O.C. officers.) Our quarters con- 
sisted of two long bare sheds, and the 
inscription above the doors—‘‘ One 
Mandor, forty coolies”—bore testi- 
mony to their normal use in happier 
times.. The news caused quite a stir 
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among us. Many were the arguments 
concerning the advantages or dis- 
advantages of leaving the dull but 
comparatively safe Changi Camp for 
the great unknown. Personally I was 
glad to be going, but some of my 
fellow-prisoners did not share my views, 
fearing that they might be jumping 
from the frying-pan into the fire; 
but even taking the most pessimistic 
outlook, I felt that Changi was a very 
unpleasant frying-pan and the ‘fire’ 
could not be much worse. Besides, 
I was getting tired of the tropics, 
especially under prisoner-of-war con- 
ditions, and I wanted to see as much 
of the world as I could, no matter what 
the mode of travel. 

Two separate drafts were going to 
Japan together—‘ A’ party and ‘B’ 
party. The former, four hundred 
strong, was most exclusive, including 
all the Generals, the Governor of 
Malaya, a Governor from the Dutch 
East Indies, and the Dutch Com- 
mander-in-Chief. ‘B’ party, of which 
I was a member, consisted of a thou- 
sand officers and men drawn from 
various regiments. 

Great was the speculation regarding 
the type of ship the Japanese would 
provide for our means of transport. 
Rumour had it that we would be 
travelling in a comfortable Japanese 
exchange ship. We rather doubted 
this, but with the inclusion of the 
Generals and important civilians we 
assumed that we should sail in @ 
reasonably orthodox manner. Separate 
accommodation for officers was con- 
sidered a certainty. 

16th August 1942 proved to be the 
big day. During the first fortnight of 
this month everyone included in the 
draft underwent two medical examina- 
tions by the Japanese—completely 
haphazard affairs—to ensure that we 
were all fit to travel. On the morning: 
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of the 16th the eight of us who had 
been chosen for this new venture rose 
at 6 a.M. and finished our ‘ packing’ 
in the dark. We breakfasted by candle- 
light, and were given our rations for the 
next twenty-four hours. The cook- 
house had done its best for us with the 
meagre allowance at its disposal, and 
had provided each man with two fish 
pastries made from ground rice flour, 
and a sweetened rice cake euphemisti- 
cally described as shortbread. After 
breakfast we made our way to the 
place of departure, and found a huge 
fleet of lorries drawn up with a British 
driver apiece and a Japanese sentry 
allocated to each vehicle. After final 
handshakes all round we piled aboard, 
twenty-nine people plus baggage being 
the quota for each lorry. 

It was a beautiful morning, still 
pleasantly cool at that early hour. 
Perched high on top of the baggage 
I had an excellent view of my sur- 
roundings. It was a wonderful thrill 
to see the outside world again after 
being confined to Changi for so long, 
and I became so completely absorbed 
in studying the vast panorama of the 
Malayan kampongs that for a time 
I quite forgot my plight as a prisoner 
of war. However, it was not long before 
I came back to earth with a bump. 

As we passed Changi Jail a white 
handkerchief was fluttering between 
the bars of one of the windows. On 
closer inspection I could just make out 
some European women and children 
waving to us. We had often grumbled 
at our lot as military prisoners, but 
these unfortunate civilians, cooped up 
in the local jail, must have known 
even a worse hell than we ever did. 

Near the airport we passed some 
Gurkha prisoners, who hailed us with 
cheery smiles. They were grand little 
fellows, these Gurkhas, many of them 
mere boys in their teens. All had 
proved beyond words their worth as 
fearless fighters in the past campaign. 
Their sudden appearance reminded 
me of the occasion when I first came in 
contact with a Gurkha battalion. It 
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had been while I was Railhead Ord. 
nance Officer in Kedah, just after the 
outbreak of war, that a train-load of 
these brave little men arrived to take 
up position in the line. It was an 
impressive sight watching them pour 
out of the train, the light of battle in 
their eyes. Many of them immediately 
began to sharpen their kukris on stones 
at the side of the platform. Some 
hours later they inflicted terrific casual- 
ties on the Japs with these knives, 
which they used with deadly effect in 
close jungle warfare. 

But to return to the lorry ride. We 
had now completed the fifteen miles’ 
journey to Singapore, and were passing 
through the town itself on our way to 
the docks. The streets were thronged 
with Chinese and Malays, but the 
motor traffic was considerably less 
than in pre-war days. One or two 
Chinese secretly gave us the ‘ V’ sign 
as we passed them. So much for 
Japanese propaganda! They had de- 
luded themselves—but no one else— 
into believing that a thousand million 
Asiatics were enthusiastically back- 
ing the Greater Asiatic Co-Prosperity 
Sphere. 

At the docks, some Japanese civilians 
ordered us off the lorries and told us to 
wait with our baggage beside a godown. 
For the next hour the Japs chattered 
and argued among themselves, until 
finally they were in a lather of perspira- 
tion. At last our party was conducted 
to a ship of about 5000 tons lying 
alongside one of the wharves. We had 
to carry our own kit with us, but I had 
lost all my belongings in the cam- 
paign, so was travelling light. 

The vessel in front of us proved to 
be a fumigation ship, and we were all 
sent aboard in single file, those lucky 
enough still to possess any heavy 
luggage leaving it on the quayside. 
In the bowels of the ship to each of us 
was allocated a small pen, and we were 
provided with two net-bags each—one 
for valuables, the other for clothing. 
We stripped, and then, in batches of 
thirty, were pushed into a carbolic 
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bath, clothes and personal belongings 
being collected by each batch after- 
wards. Meanwhile the luggage which 
had been left on the docks was being 
sprayed with disinfectant. 

It was after mid-day by the time 
I had been certified as clean enough 
to step aboard a Japanese ship! As 
usual I was feeling ravenously hungry, 
so I ate up all my rations during the 
time we were kept hanging about on 
the quay. There was still no sign of 
our ship. A dirty little cargo boat 
had moved in ahead of the fumigation 
tub, but we dismissed it as being un- 
questionably too small to carry such 
a large number of human bodies. We 
therefore received rather a shock 
when some of our troops began to file 
up the gangway. Even then we still 
thought that only half of us would be 
travelling in such a tiny craft; but 
we were soon to learn very differently ; 
for shortly afterwards the Japanese 
ordered all of us—fourteen hundred 
strong—to embark. Their conception 
of shipping space required per person 
was apparently out of keeping with 
our own. 

I shall never forget the scenes after 
we were all aboard that ship. The 
Fukkai Maru was a cargo boat of 
3700 tons, with four small holds each 
measuring about fifteen yards square. 
Wooden platforms or shelves averaging 
eleven feet wide had been erected 
round the walls of each hold, three and 
& half feet from the floor. We were 
crammed into these four holds and 
told to arrange ourselves round the 
walls, some to occupy the shelves, the 
remainder the floor beneath the shelves. 
.The congestion was similar to that of 
the Underground during a rush hour, 
but the heat and atmosphere were 
infinitely worse. We were rubbing 
against each other two deep along 
the shelves and on the space on the 
floor underneath. The accommoda- 
tion might have been sufficient for 
squat Japanese troops about five feet 
in height, but tall Europeans like our- 
selves suffered agonies of cramp. Being 
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over six feet myself I had to pass the 
whole six weeks’ voyage curled up 
like a snake. Even then there was a 
tremendous overflow of prisoners who 
could not find a square inch round the 
walls, and who were forced to pile 
themselves on top of the baggage 
which had been dumped in the tiny 
centre space of each hold. These 
holds resembled dungeons, gloomy, 
dirty, and airless, with a temperature 
that hovered permanently around 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. We were all 
thrown in together, officers and men ; 
even the Generals, the Governor of 
Malaya, and other important civilians 
were incarcerated beside us. 

After being below for less than half 
an hour I felt almost suffocated, and 
crawled on deck to get some air. To 
my amazement I found a further over- 
flow of prisoners littering the decks 
and with more luggage. Some prisoners 
were still on the quayside, unable to 
get aboard at all. 

I shuddered at the sight of the 
lavatories we were to use during the 
voyage. Four flimsy wooden shacks 
built at the sides of the ship were to 
provide for all of us. I thought of the 
elaborate disinfecting precautions the 
Japanese had taken—a preliminary 
showmanship typical of their oriental 
hypocrisy. How utterly absurd to 
follow that up by dumping us all 
aboard this filthy little cargo boat, 
devoid of proper sanitary arrange- 
ments, and, as we were soon to dis- 
cover, infested with rats, bugs, and 
lice which swarmed over us in the 
holds every night. 

That first night on board the 
Fukkai Maru was a nightmare. The 
conditions were fantastic—unfit for 
animals, let alone human beings. 
Recumbent bodies occupied every 
available square inch, being wedged 
in the holds, littered over the decks, 
and piled on top of the luggage. Some 
even slept on the docks beside the ship. 

The Japanese in charge of us were 
in a flat spin, and we more or less did 
what we liked, arguing with them that 
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it would be impossible to travel under 
such appalling conditions, They re- 
plied politely that they were very 
sorry but “‘ must make ship more full 
still,” explaining that their own troops 
had travelled in similar conditions. 
Even allowing that Japanese troops 
are more accustomed to living like 
animals than we are, the statement 
was still equivocal. Certainly the 
vessel had carried troops from Cam- 
ranh Bay to Patani or Kota Bahru 
at the outbreak of the Malayan cam- 
paign, but such a voyage usually 
lasted for three or four days only—a 
vastly different matter from a journey 
from Singapore to Japan. 

We nearly had a bad accident during 
the night, when one of the Generals 
fell down between the ship and the 
dockside. Fortunately his injuries 
were miraculously slight. 


By the following morning, 17th 


August, the Japanese had evidently 
realised the impossibility of carrying 
such a huge human cargo, and the 
special party of four hundred was sent 
ashore to embark in another ship. We 


naturally expected that they would 
be given accommodation in keeping 
with their rank and status, but later 
we were to hear that they travelled 
to Formosa with Japanese troops in 
conditions little better than our own. 
The reduction of our numbers by 
four hundred allowed the decks to be 
cleared, but the holds were still hope- 
lessly overcrowded. It was a truly 
remarkable sight, looking down from 
the deck, to see the mass of bodies 
seething below. African negroes in a 
slave ship in the early nineteenth century 
could not have been more congested. 
We were informed that morning 
that we should be receiving two meals 
@ day, and to simplify distribution we 
were split into groups of fifteen. The 
food consisted of rice and watery 
gravy stew, served up in buckets. 
When rationed out we found that for 
each meal we had a bowl of rice with 
a small cupful of this liquid poured over 
it. To make this gravy stew, twenty- 
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eight tins of M and V (meat and 
vegetable ration) were used to feed 
the thousand of us. One tin provides 
a decent meal for one person according 
to the British Army scale of rations. 
By way of variety, a small quantity of 
seaweed was occasionally mixed with 
the gravy. This added ingredient 
tasted exactly as one would imagine 
seaweed would taste. 

By the time the ship had reached 
Formosa about half of us were suffer- 
ing from beriberi, or malnutrition 
adema, and strong representations 
were made to the purser, who con- 
trolled our rations. This suave gentle- 
man sympathised with us most graci- 
ously and asked if pork would improve 
the diet. We unanimously agreed, 
and pork gravy duly appeared at every 
meal for the remainder of the voyage. 
The M and V ration, however, dis- 
appeared altogether, and if anything 
we were worse off than before. After 
we finally reached our destination it 
was learned that large supplies of our 
former ration were left in the ship. 
It would be interesting to know to 
what extent the purser lined his 
pockets at the expense of our health. 
He was probably responsible for the 
sixteen deaths which our party suffered 
shortly after disembarking. 

A week or two after we had settled 
down in our camp in Korea we came 
across a notable article in the ‘ Japan 
Times ’ (an ‘ English Daily ’ published 
in Tokyo), dated 29th September. 
Under the headline, ‘‘ Inhuman Treat- 
ment of Japanese Prisoners in a Sea 
Voyage from Batavia to Adelaide,” 
it ran: “‘ It will not be hard to imagine 
what kind of food we were served with. 
For breakfast—some coffee, boiled 
beans, a bit of dried fish, and a bowl 
of boiled rice. For dinner—a small 
piece of meat, a hard-boiled egg, and 
a bowlful of rice. For supper—one 
sardine and a bowl of rice.” Those 
poor unfortunate Japs must have 
envied us as we gorged ourselves con- 
tentedly on the diet provided by their 
own generous race. 
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The party of fifteen to which I 
belonged for meals had for living 
quarters the extreme corner of Number 
Two hold for’ard. As a matter of 


length—fifteen feet; width—eleven 
feet ; height—(to the shelf above our 
heads), three and a half feet. We thus 
had a total of five hundred and seventy- 
sven cubic feet, or 38°5 cubic feet per 
person. I understand that the regula- 
tions in the British Army allow for 
each man having six hundred cubic feet 
in a temperate climate and one thou- 
sand cubic feet in the tropics. Day- 
light did not reach our corner ; the only 
glimmer was from a tiny safety lamp. 
In consequence we lived in perpetual 
gloom, which changed to Stygian 
darkness when the meagre light was 
tumed off. The Japs used to keep 
switching this off and on at odd times, 
and seemed to take a special delight in 
plunging us into the pitch of night just 
as a meal arrived in buckets. The 
havoc created in trying to dish out our 
rations equally and eat them in total 
darkness is impossible to describe. 

During the afternoon of 17th August 
we left the docks and anchored off- 
shore. We sailed at last at half-past 
tight on the morning of 19th August, 
two ships of similar build and tonnage 
seccompanying us. 

The scenery was magnificent, end 
’ we wove our way among hundreds 
of tiny emerald islands I was, despite 
the macabre circumstances, completely 
spellbound at the beauty that lay 
around me. As we sailed slowly north 
we could just make out the tower of 
Changi Jail on the north-east side of 
the island, and it was with a feeling 
of relief that we watched Singapore 
gradually disappear behind us. Every- 
one felt that the first phase of his 
captivity was over, but I am certain 
that not one of us ever dreamed that 
We should have three years to wait for 
our freedom. One officer in particular 
must have been sadly disillusioned. 
During our first six months at Changi 
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he used to persist that since Britain 
and America had only eight months’ 
supply of rubber, they would have to 
recapture Malaya before their stock 
ran out, or else quit the war. He 
used to get quite annoyed with some 
of us when we pointed out to him that 
nothing seemed to be indispensable. in 
these days of synthetic production. 
When I left him in Changi he was 
convinced that British and American 
forces would relieve him within a few 
months. 

After we had been at sea for a few 
hours, orders were issued that we 
could come on deck, at specific times 
only, from eight to nine in the morn- 
ings, an hour during the daytime, 
and between seven-thirty to eight in 
the evenings. For the rest of the 
twenty-four hours we were to bake in 
the holds. However, the atmosphere 
there became so unbearable that we 
gradually broke away from these 
regulations, and were not generally 
interfered with unless there was excep- 
tional congestion on deck. Our guard 
consisted of a detachment of about 
thirty Jap troops who took turn in 
manning two small guns (about ten- 
pounders), one in the bow, the other 
in the stern. 

For three days we sailed north at 
eight knots. Then at noon on 22nd 
August we entered the mouth of-the 
River Mekong in French Indo-China 
and dropped anchor off Cap St Jacques; 
a small town about fifty miles south 
of Saigon. The surroundings reminded 
me of Freetown in Sierre Leone. The 
bay with its huge anchorage was 
similar in size and shape, and the heat 
was just as tropical. The place looked 
most attractive from the ship; for 
there were several finely built red- 
roofed bungalows along the sea-front, 
probably the week-end residences of 
French business men in Saigon. 

A few hours after we had anchored, 
a Japanese plane swooped low over 
our vessel. While it was directly over- 
head the pilot opened the cover of 
the cockpit and enthusiastically waved 
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the minutest ‘ Rising Sun’ (or ‘ fried 
egg,’ as we called it) I have ever seen. 
At the sight of this amusing attempt 
at ‘ patriotic fervour’ the ship’s crew 
burst into thunderous Banzais, and 
we all roared with laughter at a scene 
which flavoured so much of comic opera. 

We were glad to move on the 
following afternoon ; for while we lay 
at anchor the heat had been almost 
unbearable. We had scarcely been able 
to breathe in the holds, and the burning 
sun had made the iron decks red hot. 

An uneventful but extremely un- 
comfortable week followed as we 
sailed north again in a convoy of six 
merchant ships. Owing to the heat, 
and the complete lack of facilities for 
washing clothes, most of us had now 
reverted to wearing only a towel; 
some went a stage further and moved 
about stark naked. 

In the early morning of 29th August 
we came in sight of Formosa. The 
highest mountain peak, Mount Morri- 
son, towering to a height of twelve 
thousand feet, was clearly visible 
against the rising sun. At noon we 
anchored off Takao, a wonderful 
natural harbour with a narrow entrance 
between two rocky hills. The town at 
that time was a busy industrial sea- 
port, and wharves, factories, and oil- 
tanks stretched for miles along the 
water-front. When we arrived, about 
@ dozen huge cargo ships and one 
hospital ship lay in the harbour—some 
alongside the wharves, others anchored 
offshore. The daily incoming and 
outgoing traffic during the next week 
was very heavy. 

So far we had been moderately 
pleased with the steady progress made 
towards our destination ; but from this 
time, 29th August to 15th September, 
we went through an agony of waiting 
at Takao. During our long spell at 
anchor a cargo of bauxite was un- 
loaded from the lower holds beneath 
our quarters, and another load of rice 
was taken on board. Loading and 
unloading operations were carried out 
from a string of barges alongside the 
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ship, and some of our troops wer 
used daily as fatigues, the remainder 
being sent ashore on different working 
parties. Officers also went with the 
latter, but did no work. 

One morning, however, a Japanes 
private, who looked as if he would 
have been more at home swinging in 
the tree-tops, called upon a party of 
officers to move some oil-drums. The 
officers remonstrated, pointing out 
their badges of rank, whereupon the 
sentry drew his bayonet and with 
guttural animal noises threatened the 
Colonel who was acting as spokesman, 
Finding it rather difficult to reason 
with such an individual, the officers 
were obliged to swallow their dignity 
and work alongside the troops. Most 
of them accompanied the working 
party which went to a group of large 
sheds on the water-front—apparently At 
a naval ordnance depot. This place 








had certain advantages; for we wer §”° * 
able to sit in the shade, and also hed §° “ 
access to a tap which enabled us to § °% 
give our clothes a much-needed wash. § ® 
The Japanese sentries were a rough § "| 
lot ; a crowd of swollen-headed coolies bana 
in uniform. They treated us with oat 
amiable condescension one minute, o— 
and the next with bullying truculence. eal 
An incident occurred one day when with 
a sentry discovered an officer smoking oe 
outside the shed in which we were 4 
sheltering from the sun. This relaxa- oa 
tion, as we discovered later, was pet yt 
mitted in certain sheds only and not a 
in the open air—a regulation typical 
of the Japanese. The sentry barked 9 
angrily at the officer who had quite os 
unwittingly committed the offence, tain 
and then called upon an Australian teul 
private to slap his (the officer’s) face. 4 
This particular form of chastisement, re ' 
along with kicking and beating, was om 
@ common enough punishment # _ 
meted out by Japanese troops t pate 
prisoners of war, officers and mei - 
alike, but this sentry no doubt thought as 
the officer’s humiliation would b te 
greater if his face was slapped by oné a 


of his fellow-prisoners. Much to ow 
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amusement, and the fury of the Jap, 
the Australian smartly saluted the 
officer before gently patting his cheek ! 

The days were terribly boring to all 
of us. The heat was terrific, and we 
mooned about the depot from nine to 
five each day. Every evening a steam- 
barge took us back to our filthy ship, 
where we were hosed down in batches 
with salt water—the one enjoyable 
moment of the day. 

As at Cap St Jacques, several bum- 
boatmen plied their wares from craft 
brought alongside our vessel, Those 
lucky enough to possess money were 
able to buy bananas, bread, and bis- 
cuits. I, unfortunately, was broke to 
the world, but a generous neighbour 
lent me enough to purchase about 
half a dozen bananas—and did they 
taste good ! 

At this stage, the purser and some 
other members of the crew, knowing 
we were all ravenously hungry, seized 
the opportunity to do business with us. 
They bought clothes, watches, and 
other valuable articles at ridiculously 
low prices, and in turn sold us bread, 
bananas, and cigarettes at exorbi- 
tant profits. To ensure an absolute 
monopoly, we were forbidden further 
dealings with the bumboatmen, It was 
with great difficulty that I managed 
to resist the temptation to convert my 
gold watch and silver cigarette-case 
into food, but the intense hatred I had 
by now acquired for these ugly little 
monkey-men was happily stronger 
than my hunger. A large number of 
ws refused to part with any possession 
of sentimental value, but the crew 
made a huge haul nevertheless. Foun- 
tain pens, all forms of clothing (par- 
ticularly woollen garments), footwear, 
and watches all fell into their greedy 
clutches. One man actually sold his 
entire stock, and finished the journey 
in shorts, He even had to borrow a 
pair of boots to walk off the ship. 

While the rice was being loaded in 
sacks, a diversion was created when 
two or three Formosan girls came 
aboard to sew up sacks that had burst 
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open in transit. These damsels seemed 
quite indifferent to the throngs of half- 
naked Europeans surrounding them ; 
nor did they appear to be in the least 
embarrassed when they walked straight 
into a batch of complete nudes in the 
process of being hosed down, 

A lot of sickness developed at Takao. 
Two cases of diphtheria were taken 
ashore to a hospital, and left behind 
when the ship sailed, Beriberi was 
widespread by this time, and several 
of the worst patients were landed for 
injections, These did little or no 
good, a reasonable diet being the only 
permanent cure. Nearly all of us, 
including myself, were suffering from 
what our own medical officers called 
‘malnutrition adema.’ Accompanied 
by a feeling of complete inertia, it 
took the form of a spongy swelling 
of the legs. Slight pressure with the 
thumb around the ankles would leave 
a small hollow in the flesh, and in the 
very bad cases the flesh could be 
kneaded almost like dough. But it 
was dysentery that was our greatest 
worry. Already a few cases had 
developed, and in such a ship nothing 
could be done to prevent the dreaded 
disease from spreading. 

Our spell of purgatory at Takao 
came to an end at last. At eight 
o’clock on the morning of 15th Sep- 
tember we weighed anchor and sailed 
north, hugging the Formosan coast 
until we attached ourselves to a convoy 
of nine ships late in the afternoon, 

A surprise awaited me when I came 
on deck the following morning. The 
sun appeared to be rising in the west ; 
but it was not long before it struck 
me that we had changed our course 
during the night and were heading 
due south again. The Japs said that 
a typhoon was ahead of us. Later a 
cruiser and two destroyers sailed 
north, presumably to deal with the 
typhoon! It was rumoured that 
American submarines were lurking 
north of Formosa. It was impossible 
to trace the source of this information, 
but it may have been true, and our 
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own situation was rather peculiar. 
Naturally we all longed to witness 
some destruction of the Japanese 
merchant fleet, but in the event of the 
Fukkai Maru herself being torpedoed, 
our chances of escape from the crowded 
holds would have been about one in a 
hundred. A few weeks later a trans- 
port carrying prisoners of war met 
such a fate in this particular area, and 
hundreds of prisoners were lost. This 
information was passed on to us by 
the Camp Commandant in Korea 
shortly after our arrival there. 

Later in the morning we anchored 
off the Pescadores Islands, a Japanese 
naval base between Formosa and the 
China coast. The heat was really 
blistering as we lay at anchor, and by 
noon the decks had become so hot that 
we were unable to walk on them with 
bare feet. Fortunately we sailed again 
about five o’clock that same after- 
noon, in a convoy of ten ships, pro- 
tected by one destroyer. For the next 
day or two we steered a zigzag course, 
and a careful look-out was maintained 
by the Japs. 

On 19th September I celebrated the 
most miserable birthday of my life. 
The relief of cooler weather was more 
than offset by very heavy seas, and 
although I was not included among the 
victims of sea-sickness, the rolling 
made life on board more uncomfort- 
able than ever. It was impossible to 
walk the heaving decks without 
clutching some part of the vessel’s 
structure for support, and at meal- 
times the mess orderlies had the 
trickiest of jobs in transporting buckets 
of rice and gravy stew from the 
kitchens to the various holds. The 
ladders from the deck into our quarters 
were almost perpendicular, and diffi- 
cult to negotiate at the best of times. 
During the spell of stormy weather it 
was @® common occurrence for an un- 
fortunate orderly to descend into the 
hold like a stone, and finish up in a 
messy heap of rice, gravy, and empty 
buckets. 

" One day, the high seas, which were 
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sweeping right over the decks, almost 
caused @ fatal accident. A hug 


wave lifted the water-tank weighing 
several tons clean off its foundations, 
and sent it flying straight into a 
officer hanging on to the side of the 
ship, pinning him by the neck agains 
a steel hawser. He went black in the 
face, and had almost ceased to breathe 
when he was eventually rescued. For. 
tunately he came round after medical 
attention, but death had only been 
averted by a matter of seconds. 

Another heavy wave provided w 
with a little unexpected amusement. 
A small group of men were standing 
by the hatchway, when there was 
@ sudden lurch, and a wave washed 
across their feet. Immediately one of 
them, wearing a baggy pair of slacks, 
began to wriggle and make wild clutches 
at a moving object in his trousers. 
Shouting excitedly, “I’ve caught a 
fish !’’ he quickly dropped his pants, 
only to find he had been grasping a 
huge rat. 

At last we began to see signs of the 
awful voyage coming to an end. On 
21st September the rest of the convoy 
left us and headed north-east, pre- 
sumably for Japan. We continued 
due north in the direction of Korea, 
and the following morning sighted 
land directly ahead. From that dis- 
tance the coast seemed barren; 
isolated rocky cliffs rising sheer from 
the sea. In the mood I was in, I quite 
expected the place to be like Conan 
Doyle’s ‘ Lost World.’ However, signs 
of habitation began to appear as we 
approached nearer, end about noon 
we sailed up a fiord which eventually 
widened into a sheltered bay with the 
town of Fusan stretching before ws. 
Instead of docking, the ship dropped 
anchor in the bay, about a mile from 
the shore. 

The Japanese medical officer who 
came. aboard was obviously very pé- 
turbed at the enormous number of 
sick—roughly two hundred or 80— 
with about fifty serious cases of 
dysentery. During the latter part of 
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the trip an epidemic had set in in 
earnest, owing to a large extent to 
the appalling condition of the latrines, 
which were filthy and insanitary at 
the best of times, and which had been 
totally inadequate to deal with the 
number of cases. The holds and 
decks became badly soiled, many of 
the sick being too. weak to climb out 
of their holds. Everyone on board 
went in constant dread of contracting 
the disease, one of the worst com- 
plaints I can possibly imagine. It was 
really pitiful to watch strong, healthy- 
looking fellows waste away to skin 
and bone in a few days, and of the 
sixteen deaths which occurred within 
a month or so of our arrival in 
Korea, over two-thirds were due to 
dysentery. Our medical officers on 
board worked heroically, but condi- 
tions were against them. The Japs 
provided them with no medical sup- 
plies of any kind, and a.small quantity 
of Epsom salts was all they. had at 
their disposal for the treatment of the 
worst cases. One of the doctors, a 
young Canadian in the Indian Army, 
slept next to me, and I was therefore 
able to appreciate the seriousness of 
the situation. He toiled ceaselessly 
with the sick, day and night, but he 
still retained his sense of humour and 
always found time for a cheery word. 
I can remember him being called to a 
very urgent case one night. When he 
returned he realised for the first time 
that he was completely naked, and 
remarked with a smile, ‘ Well, I guess 
that’s the first time in medical history 
that a doctor has called on a patient 
clad only in his birthday suit !” 

The Japanese medico made a hurried 
inspection of the ship, and then went 
ashore. After he had departed we 
were bitterly disappointed to hear that 
disembarkation was going to be de- 
layed, owing to the fear of spreading 
infection ashore. That night another 
Japanese doctor arrived, and we all 
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underwent an examination for dysen- 
tery. At the same time the decks 
were sprayed with disinfectant, the 
primitive latrines remaining untouched ! 

We lay at anchor all the next day, 
and twenty-five of the worst cases 
were taken to hospital. How we all 
longed to get clear of that disease- 
ridden ship! Everyone’s power of 
resistance was at its lowest ebb, and 
our doctors were afraid that any 
further delay might have serious con- 
sequences. I suppose we were really 
very fortunate that the ultimate death- 
roll was so comparatively light. 

At last, at eight o’clock on 24th 
September, we drew alongside the 
docks. A crowd of reporters and press 
photographers immediately rushed up 
the gangways, followed closely by 
Japanese army officers and troops. 
After a lot of fussing and delay, we 
eventually moved off the ship in single 
file. 

It was with a feeling of tremendous 
relief that I stepped on to dry land 
again, to be sprayed once more with 
disinfectant—a precaution probably as 
effective as spraying a prairie fire with 
a watering-can. The whole idea was 
so typically Japanese; great show- 
manship over superficial details, and 
complete neglect of the glaring funda- 
mentals of hygiene. 

We still had three unhappy years 
lying ahead of us as prisoners of war 
(mercifully at that time we did not 
know it), but, allowing for everything 
that eventually befell, I think the 
peak of our misery was reached on 
board the Fukkai Maru. For six 
long weeks we had lived like animals, 
with animals as our keepers. Their 
behaviour proved that in matters of 
humanity they are still groping in 
the middle ages. A few may be able 
‘to show a thin veneer of culture, but 
as a race they are primitive, barbarous, 
and quite unfit to be classed among 
the civilised peoples of this world. 
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FROM BULRUSH TO LETTUCE. 


BY ‘ SENTRY.’ 


** Quodsi deficiant vires, audacia certe 
Laus erit: in magnis et voluisse sat est.” 


Earty in 1943, when Rommel was 
carrying out what he described as his 
Advance to the West, the Allies were 
considering the conditions that would 
accompany the collapse of Italy. Ever 
since the campaign in Greece, the way 
back to South-East Europe had been 
denied by what may be described as 
the ‘ Outer Ring’; in other words, by 
Crete and Rhodes, with the possible 
addition of Scarpanto. These islands, 
and others in the Dodecanese group, 
were held by mixed German and 
Italian garrisons, and the Allied Com- 
mand had not overlooked the certainty 
that if Italy collapsed, some degree of 
confusion might be expected to arise 
in those parts. While it was recog- 
nised that Allied forces could not be 
dispersed against minor objectives, it 
was also recognised that in the Aigean 
a fleeting opportunity might present 
itself for gaining an important strategic 
advantage, with far-reaching results, 
at a very low cost. The Augean situa- 
tion was therefore kept under close 
observation, and very carefully studied. 

By August it was clear that such an 
opportunity had arisen; one which 
promised gains out of all proportion 
to the forces that the Allies would 
deploy. The time for probing had 
arrived, and what in ordinary warfare 
would be described as fighting patrols 
were despatched. At the heels, or 
possibly more accurately, in the wake 
of these, there followed a small group 
of officers with the duties of reporting 
back, and of paving the way for what- 
ever moves were considered necessary. 

It was soon apparent that certain 
islands, notably Cos and Leros, were 
ours for the asking. Reinforcements 
were despatched, and within a few 
days the Germans found that the flank 


—PROPERTIUS. 


of their outer ring had been most 
dangerously threatened. But, as s 
often happens, the situation of the 
outflanking force was precarious. 

Though of little importance to the 
multitude, this small campaign offered 
high adventure to the few, 


Some dozen miles from Cairo, on 
the eastern bank of the Nile, there 
grows a fine crop of bulrushes. This 
particular area has for centuries en. 
joyed a particular reputation. It 
may well have produced a high quality 
of papyrus ; but its special attraction 
lies in its traditional association with 
@ certain daughter of Pharaoh, who 
went down to the river to bathe, and 
found the baby who later gave such 
trouble to her royal relatives. During 
the war, there was a daily stream of 
military traffic past this spot. 

On about the 8th of September 
1943 an officer we will call George 
flashed past in a large staff car, with 
his thoughts intent on leave. His 
leave was marked as “after duty 
8 Sep,” and he had a reservation in 
the blue train to Alex., leaving rather 
indecently early that afternoon. On 
reaching his office he heard of 4 
Mission about to leave for the Aigean, 
and two minutes later was on his way 
to G.H.Q., charged by his General to 
gate-crash the Mission if he could. 
Within ten minutes, a creditably short 
conversation ended as follows :— 

* Can you start in ten minutes ?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

** You'll find the party next door.” 

The Mission eyed George suspici- 
ously. His bona fides was more of 
less established by a senior R.AF. 
officer called Peter. The two had been 
together for some months and shared 
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a very fair, though paper, knowledge 
of the Aigean. The fihrer of the 
Mission accepted George with a phlegm 
that might have been mistaken for 
resignation, and remarked that there 
was a severe limitation on the kit 
which could be taken. George glanced 
at the bedding-rolls and valises in the 
room, and thought of his microscopic 
suitcase. He gave a polite assurance 
that his baggage was on a modest 
scale. It was, indeed. His journey 
lasted for nineteen months, and ended 
on an airfield near Oxford. 

Each officer was issued with certain 
items judged useful by those who knew. 
George surveyed his outfit dubiously. 
There was, indeed, no cyanide of 
potassium for quick self-destruction, 
but for all that there was a sinister 
suggestiveness about the kit which 
induced an atmosphere of introspection 
and thoughtfulness. 

The despatch of a Mission with the 
object of opening a new theatre of 
operations may be regarded as an 
occasion for a Word from an Important 
Person, possibly even accompanied by 
a shake of the hand and a smile with 
a touch of sadness in it. What hap- 
pened was that an officer put his head 
round the door and remarked— 

“They’re ready for you on the 
aerodrome now.” 

This relieved the tension caused by 
the issue of the special equipment, 
and the Mission departed to the 
accompaniment of the usual sort of 
conversation associated with any 
military move—‘‘ You’re not taking 


that.” ‘“‘Which aerodrome?” ‘“‘Any- 
one thought about lunch?” ‘“‘ Come 
in my car, old man.” “Hi! That’s 
“mine”; and so on. George slipped 


into the N.A.A.F.1., but only got a 
couple of Penguins and a pocket chess 
set. A few cars drew off without 
attracting any attention. George re- 
marked to Peter— 

“ Bit of a change from that frightful 
planning ? ” 

“Yes. Wonder how long we'll be 
there.” 
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Peter is still there. 

The first aerial view of the neigh- 
bourhood of Cairo is something of a 
surprise. The earth-bound mortal 
gains the impression that cultivation 
gradually fades into desert; that 
there is a marginal area in which the 
honest Egyptian has to work a little 
harder to grow a little less. From the 
air, the truth is apparent. It is as if 
some giant had upset a pot of green 
paint on a worn and unattractive 
piece of linoleum. There is a splash 
of dark green, which abruptly gives 
place to desert—desert which fades 
into mists that obscure the horizon. 
There is time for thought as the desert 
slips away. George had recently been 
converted to the theory that in their 
famous route-march the Children of 
Israel had tended to hug the Mediter- 
ranean coast. He scanned the northern 
horizon, thinking of pillars of smoke 
and of pillars of fire ; and he wondered 
what old Moses had really done to 
provide that great multitude with 
water. 

Ismailia drifted past, and a little 
later the plane turned north-east, 
skirted the sea, then swung north- 
wards. To the right lay the land of 
Moab and Mount Nebo. George, again 
thinking of Moses, recalled the words, 
“* His eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated.” He did not ponder 
on those changes which had enabled 
him to cover in a few hours the whole 
scene of the life of Moses ; for it struck 
him that his own natural'forces were 
becoming seriously abated. Hunger 
was beginning to nibble at his vitals, 
and by the time he reached Beirut he 
felt they had been gnawed away. 

At Beirut there was a break for 
petrol, and those who were quick off 
the mark achieved about three slices 
of bread and butter. Next stop was 
Nicosia, and then on to the western 
extremity of Cyprus. Here there was 
a meal, but in the meantime the 
Mission had not failed to observe the 
sea, and had compared its expanse 
and turbulence with the size of the 
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launch provided for the next stage. 
Anxiety was not entirely unjustified 
in the bosom of a well-fed soldier. 

George had been able to exchange or 
jettison one or two of the more exotic 
garments reserved for leave in Alex., 
and as the day had been warm he had 
discarded his coat and all badges of 
authority and was now in shirt-sleeves, 
shorts, soldier’s fore-and-aft cap, and 
soldier’s boots. It was possibly not 
surprising, therefore, that on em- 
barkation he was whisked away for’ard. 
Always careful of naval tradition, and 
puzzled, moreover, that the crew were 
all in the R.A.F., he meekly took what 
was offered, particularly when greeted— 

“Want any blankets, Chum ? ” 

This hospitality was followed by 
some extremely doubtful wine, and a 
number of anecdotes which left no 
room for doubt at all. It was then 
about 10 p.m., so George turned in on 
@ lower bunk. The launch was gather- 
ing way. 

There is now some good news for 
bad sailors. It is definitely possible 
for the movements of a vessel to be so 
great, so varied and so sudden that 
no sensation of sea-sickness is ex- 
perienced. But there are compen- 
sating disadvantages for which it 
is well to be prepared. Unlike some 
mammals, homo sapiens relaxes his 
grip as slumber approaches. George 
moored himself to a button on the 
mattress. This carried away at the 
first good bump, and George hit the 
bunk overhead in about seventeen 
places. As he came to rest, a rain of 
missiles fell on him: boot brushes and 
books ; a pot of jam and half a cup 
of cold tea ; a miscellaneous collection 
of shaving-tackle ; a light shower of 
cigarettes ; and one late and rather 
unexpected starter—a flower-pot, con- 
taining exuberant and prickly vegeta- 
tion. The situation clearly needed 
organisation. The debris was deposited 
on the floor, where it frolicked happily 
for the rest of the night. George then 
moored himself with a borrowed lash- 
ing and passed into a sort of coma. 
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If the night was hideous, what of 
the dawn? Words cannot express 
the agony of dressing and shaving in 
that reeling shambles. But on deck 
it was different. In the grey light, 
grotesque purple monsters stood out 
of the bluc-and-white waters. In the 
clear sky to the west, the stars were 
still visible. Astern, the horizon was 
beginning to glow. If below decks the 
launch was all-in wrestling, above she 
was skimming through a refreshing 
spray. 

The problem of the moment was to 
determine which of the purple mon- 
sters was the island of Castelrosso. 
The Skipper, appreciating the art of 
holding suspense, denied possession of 
charts, and flourished a small-scale 
map of Anatolia. For all that, he 
found Castelrosso, and asked if the 
British had yet taken the island. The 
Mission hoped so. So the vessel 
circled the island and entered the 
little bay. To the left flew the Italian 
flag; to the right there lay two small 
naval craft, and beyond them was the 
Union Jack. The Mission drew in, 
and asked if there had been opposition 
or casualties. A junior naval officer 
replied— 

““Some ass of an Italian let off a 
round, and it hit this bloke—luckily 
on the head.” 

The patient grinned and resumed 
his meal. 

Breakfast was then served by the 
man who had owned the wine. As he 
came in, George commented on the 
appearance of his friend Peter. A 
plate was dropped. 

For want of a better topic, the 
flag question was discussed. In the 
early morning it had been decided to 
follow the usual story-book precedent 
and Run Up the Flag. This entailed 
some organisation, and the Italians 
rumbled—to use the orthodox word— 
what was afoot. A rowing - boat, 
marined by Italians, hastily crossed 
the bay. The spare numbers of the 
occupying force, both of them, fell in. 
The Banner of England was raised. 
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So was the Banner of Italy. This 
little ceremony was symbolic of much 
that followed. 

The Mission then began its investi- 
gations. The Italian Commander was 
a pronounced Fascist in an exceedingly 
sulky temper. His only concession 
was to admit that the British had 
arrived. He knew of no armistice, 
and took orders only from his own 
superior officer. Yes, he had a defence 
scheme. The island was precipitous 
and rocky ; if there was an attack it 
was necessary to retire to the top of 
the hills. It was very strong up there, 
and he had many men. No, he did 
not know how to obtain touch with 
his superior officer. Everything was 
very difficult. Were the English 
staying ? 

The same thought had struck the 
Mission. The Occupation troops were 
going at once. The Mission was 
staying. Force must be tempered 
with diplomacy. The moment had 
obviously arrived for a signal to Cairo. 
A senior Italian envoy must report to 
Castelrosso at once and give orders 
to the Italians. This signal had its 
sequel a day or two later. An Italian 
gunboat arrived, and a senior Italian 
officer came off. His reception was to 
be dignified, friendly though not cor- 
dial, and so on. A dozen or so British 
soldiers, who by then had arrived, 
were to stand about idly to impress 
him with the might of the British 
Empire. The boat approached. The 
British representative stepped forward. 
The Italian envoy stepped out of his 
boat into ten feet of water. By the 
time he had been rescued and wrung 
out he was in no mood to share the 


‘jolly laughter and merry quips of the 


British soldiery. He, too, seemed a 
little sulky. 

Castelrosso is a little harbour almost 
entirely surrounded by a little island. 
It is really a peak of a nearly sub- 
merged mountain range. The rocks 
tun steeply down to the water; and 
far below the surface, close inshore, 
pebbles, sand, and rock can be seen. 
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Sponges grow in great profusion. The 
water is so clear that a swimmer gets 
almost a sense of dizziness when he 
looks at the bottom far below him. 
Round the land-locked harbour the 
ground rises sharply; white houses 
with red roofs mount tier upon tier 
above each other. On a spur there 
stand the ruins of the castle built by 
the Knights of Rhodes, from which 
the island takes its name. The guide- 
book description of the harbour can 
be taken as ‘ Breathlessly picturesque.’ 
For one who can swim, the bathing 
is perfect; there is no shallow end. 
Lying as it does off the south coast of 
Asia Minor, the climate in September 
is hot. For those who climb the hills 
at that time of year a shirt is un- 
necessary for comfort. 

The leader of the Mission did not 
allow the beauties of Castelrosso to 
deter him from his duty. He set out 
on his own for a lonely monastery in 
an unfrequented island beyond Rhodes. 
For a brief space the rest of 
the Mission communed with itself, 
sketched, bathed, and tried to dis- 
cover local sources of wine. Peter 
and George nursed a secret wish. 
They both appreciated the strategic 
importance of Rhodes; they both 
knew that the Germans and Italians 
there were fighting each other. Neither 
had the authority to go there to see 
what was really going on. Both knew 
the danger of putting a foot wrong at 
a time when diplomacy was required. 
It was with great pleasure, therefore, 
that they received a signal suggesting 
that Rhodes might be visited, and the 
sooner the better. In the absence of 
the fiihrer, Peter and George again 
took to the sea, and early next morning 
saw the sunrise from within a mile of 
their objective. 

Outside the harbour numbers of 
Italian craft were dashing about at 
top speed. Later it emerged that this 
was always done when there was an 
air raid in progress. A signal was 
sent asking the Italians to ‘ accept’ 
the launch. The reply was in the 


a 
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negative. This caused some relief ; 
for if the Germans had got the message 
they would have accepted us them- 
selves. After some further signalling, 
it was agreed that one officer should be 
trans-shipped to an Italian craft and 
go ashore. What the Italians call an 
M.A.S. came alongside a few minutes 
later. An M.A.S. is a sort of pocket 
destroyer. Without its armament it 
would be a pleasant toy for a million- 
aire. After some argument, George, 
still carrying his suitcase, stepped 
across the Mediterranean into the 
M.A.S. The argument continued, 
George’s occupation of the M.A.S. 
just about cancelling out Peter’s senior 
rank; and it was reaching the stage 
at which Peter might be expected to 
become sufficiently annoyed to assert 
his seniority, when the matter was 
decided elsewhere. A large bomb fell 
on the city of Rhodes. 

The driver (or what you will) of the 
British launch, and his opposite number 
in the M.A.S., were struck with similar 
ideas. The launch proceeded at top 
speed towards Castelrosso: the M.A.S. 
joined its mates in the free-for-all 
outside Rhodes harbour. Ten minutes 
later George stepped ashore with his 
suitcase. 

In the meantime he had been doing 
some quick thinking. His presence 
was not calculated to inspire the 
Germans with such terror that they 
would at once sue for terms. The 
alternative was to encourage the 
Italians. They would already have 
had vague promises. The answer 
seemed to be charm of manner, 
coupled with a pep talk. George had 
Observed with interest the effect of 
pep talks he had in the past adminis- 
tered to British Generals. Their 
reactions were not such as to inspire 
him with much confidence. The 
pepping of an Italian Admiral might, 
however, be a less risky proceeding. 
A scene was then evoked from the 
imagination, on which to base de- 
ductions on deportment, to which the 
Italians attach much importance. The 
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interview would doubtless take place 
in the palace of the Knights of Rhodes, 
He would be ushered into a stately 
audience chamber, and a dignified 
figure behind a large table would rise 
and bow slightly. George would 
present his credentials. He glanced 
at his shoulders. A _ feverish hunt 
revealed that he had left his detach. 
able insignia on his tunic in the 
launch. It was at this stage that he 
caught up with the last paragraph and 
stepped ashore. 

He was greeted by a naval captain 
who spoke English. There was a car 
waiting ; he must hurry to the palace, 
Here an officer interrupted, and there 
was ten minutes’ crackle of Italian. 
The captain then started in English 
again, and failed to conceal—or 
succeeded in conveying—his opinion 
of the Italian Military Command 
in Rhodes, which, he said, was 
recommending Admiral Campioni to 
capitulate. 

** For me,” he said, with a wave of 
his hand, “I go to that fort and die 
fighting.” 

There followed a short drive up 
narrow streets. At the corners were 
groups of soldiers; barricades were 
ready here and there. An atmosphere 
of somewhat agitated expectancy pre- 
vailed. There was a glimpse of what 


looked like the Street of the Knights; 


then some archways, with more dis- 
consolate soldiery, and the palace. 
Contrary to expectation, George was 
not conducted to a stately reception 
chamber. He was taken to the kitchen. 
From there he was led down more 
stairs, through some sculleries and 
store-rooms, to a dark doorway. ‘The 
guide motioned him to wait. A 
moment later a short and dignified, if 
slightly embarrassed figure in white 
emerged and made a gesture which 
seemed to say, “These people think 
too much of their own skins. You 
and I are different. Please to follow 
me.” The way lay back through the 
kitchen, up the stairs, round to the 
right through a superb hall, and into 
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a stately reception-room. His Excel- 
lency took his seat behind a large table. 
Then he rose and gave a slight bow. 
George, who had had a bit of trouble 
with his soldier’s boots on the polished 
floors, also bowed. A most peculiar- 
looking army officer now took post at 
the Admiral’s elbow. He was sallow 
and very dark; from his features he 
might have been suspected of being a 
consumptive non-Aryan. He had no 
hair on his face except a large tuft of 
very black hair right on the end of his 
chin; this waggled in a disconcerting 
way whenever he spoke. 

Introductions were made, hands 
were shaken, seats were taken, and the 
interview proceeded. It is possible 
that some day the exchange of ‘ shop’ 
that took place may be found in the 
history books; but this is doubtful ; 
for it cannot be said that any decisions 
of far-reaching importance were made. 
In spite of this it remains a memory 
to George. It was on the lines of a 
long-forgotten pantomime. 

George: His Excellency will have 
received assurances from His 
Majesty’s Government that the 
brave Italian troops will soon be 
reinforced by British forces ? 

Interpreter : Five minutes rapid. 

Admiral: Five minutes rapid. 

Interpreter : He says, yes. 

George : In the meantime, the forces 
at your Excellency’s disposal will 
have little difficulty in holding 
the admirable defences they have 
prepared ? 

Interpreter : Seven minutes rapid. 

Admiral : Seven minutes rapid. 

Interpreter: He says, no. 

George did not expect this answer, 


‘and had his question repeated. After 


another five minutes— 

Interpreter : He says, yes. 

George : Much difficulty ? 

At this stage the interpreter excelled 
himself. 

To save time; the result of the 
cross-talk was the information that 
the Italians had been pushed off 
the only anti-tank obstacle. They 
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had no guns and had suffered heavy 
casualties. When the Germans next 
attacked they would break into the 
city. The only chance was to temporise. 

Could George please be taken round 
the line? No. There were many spies, 
and the Germans would not temporise if 
they knew British officers were about. 

George made his own deductions 
from the conversation, and was not 
optimistic. There were other obvious 
reasons why Campioni would not allow 
any sort of reconnaissance. He could 
therefore only repeat his assurances of 
early assistance. The Admiral then 
said that an M.A.S. would at once 
take the Colonel away. He must ask 
the Colonel to adopt a disguise on his 
way back to the harbour. He must 
please go at once, since some German 
officers were expected at any moment. 
George was handed a garment. He 
shook hands with the harassed old 
Admiral, put on his fore - and - aft, 
bowed, saluted, and withdrew. Admiral 
Campioni was shot by the Germans 
four months later for his part in 
commanding Italian forces in arms 
against the Reich. 

The only satisfaction that George 
derived from the interview was that 
it qualified him to join the select 
company of those who have been 
passed out of the back doors of palaces 
clad in long black cloaks. 

At the harbour he was given a 
much-needed breakfast on English 
lines, but with a very heady wine. He 
gave explicit instructions to the Italian 
captain on the disposal of all craft he 
could see in the harbour, and assured 
that gallant little man that he would 
be serving his country better if he 
came away with his craft than if he 
died in his fort. A further message 
came from the palace, and George 
left Rhodes in the M.A.S. On the 
way back he wrote his report, in 
which he forecast the very early 
capitulation of the Italians. That 
happened before the report reached 
Cairo. As a by-product he had won 
an M.A.S8. 
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George had by now achieved a 
certain independence of the Mission, 
and this was increased by the arrival 
at Castelrosso of an ancient and 
decrepit-looking Italian seaplane. The 
idea now was to get to the island of 
Cos. Leros was a desirable naval base, 
but did not offer half the military and 
R.A.F. attractions of Cos. To reach 
Cos it was necessary to fly to Leros, 
charter an M.A.S., and make a sea 
passage from there. The move was 
effected at once, though not entirely 
without incident. The Italian pilot 
thought it a good thing to fly over 
Rhodes ; George did not, and it very 
nearly came to a struggle for the 
stick thing that aircraft respond to. 
A wide detour was made, and the 
plane arrived over Samos by mistake 
and came under fire. The bursts were 
so far away that George thought 
there was a dog-fight going on, and 
drew the attention of the pilot to the 
affair. The pilot, in his agitation, only 
just avoided diving straight into the 
sea. After this, the plane skimmed 
over the waves and reached Leros as 
@ going concern. 

At Leros a somewhat odd situation 
had arisen. At that time there was 
no British officer of any standing in 
the island. George did not in the 
least regard Leros as his estate, but 
he felt he had better hear the story. 
A Mission of German officers had 
invited itself to Leros for a party that 
afternoon. The invitation was un- 
answered, and both British and Italians 
were wondering what to do about it. 
In view of the rather peculiar way the 
4igean operation was working itself 
out, the answer to this one was not 
quite so easy as might appear at first 
sight. The decision made is of no 
importance for two reasons: it was 
changed as soon as Cairo heard of it ; 
and the Germans never turned up. 
The matter did, however, provide food 
for thought for one who was wandering 
about the Adgean in borrowed Italian 
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The island of Cos does not fill many 
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pages in any guide-book. This js 
surprising ; for it is a happy hunting. 
ground for the archeologist and igs , 
most attractive spot. It was eve 
visited by St Paul. It lies some thre 
miles off the Anatolian mainland, and 
its backbone is more or less east and 
west. It is some twenty-six miles or 
so long, and averages five miles wide, 
The main ridge rises gently at first, 
but later in a series of cliffs, to over 
3000 feet. This ridge drops very 
steeply to the south, but to the north 
it slopes down to a coastal plain 
stretching for eight miles from the 
eastern end of the island. West of 
this the island consists of highlands, 
with the usual flat areas. The tow 
and harbour of Cos is at the east end 
of the island. Some sixteen miles 
away, in the highlands, lies a small 
airfield, near the town of Antimachia. 

Dominating the harbour there is an 
old fort. This apparently originated 
with the Romans. Later the Knights 
of Rhodes built what must have been 
@ very fine and well-decorated fort and 
residence. When the Turks took over, 
they let this building rot away, and 
later built round it another fort. The 
tourist can see many of the sculptured 
coats of arms of the old Knights, 
some lying about, some built into the 
Turkish masonry. 

The Italians have made some pro- 
gress in excavating the old city, lying 
some thirty yards or so back from the 
harbour. As a possible bait to future 
diggers, high in the hills above Cos, in 
a niche in the rocks, fully protected 
from weather, lie buried certain identi- 
fication papers. These were buried by 
George just before a somewhat serious 
crisis in his affairs. 

The town of Cos, when George 
reached it, had been virtually passed 
over by the war. It was a pleasant 
little town, with the amenities of an 
Italian colonial garrison and minor 
metropolis. It had its hotel (officers 
only), its officers’ club, and some less 
respectable amenities for the troops 
tucked away in its side streets. There 
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were villas, boulevards, gardens, and 
a shopping centre, in which it was 
still possible to get a haircut. There 
was also on sale a most virulent and 
potent wine, the taste of which gave 
no indication of its horse-power. 

The inhabitants consisted of friendly 
but diminutive Greeks, and an un- 
impressive vintage of Italian troops. 

Into this desirable seaside resort was 
projected an assortment of the largest 
and strongest soldiers of Britain. They 
arrived, as front-line soldiers always 
do, dressed and equipped for the field 
of battle rather than for the parlour. 
Most of them were physically capable 
of seizing an Italian master (or a Greek 
serf) by the seat of the trousers, and 
fourishing him round their heads. 
Some of them did. Others found a 
pleasant sanctuary in the Italian 
officers’ club. Others, again, paid 
calls on some of the villas. 

This comparatively innocent frolick- 
ing was not calculated to encourage 
the Italians to carry out that term of 
the armistice which required them to 
fight with the British if the Germans 
attacked. The Italians were given no 
opportunity to demonstrate their hos- 
pitality to their large and playful new 
allies. In fact, an impression was 
conveyed to the Italians that they 
belonged to a beaten and rather con- 
temptible nation. Their hospitality 
was not asked for. It was taken. 

The centre of British military acti- 
vity at this time was at Antimachia, 
where the airfield was operating in a 
mall way. The British troops, with 
the more senior officers, were there. 
Colonel Facile Leggio, the Italian 
Commander, was left alone in his 
‘headquarters at Cos to brood over the 
terms of the armistice, and to wonder 
what policy lay behind the British 
activities he saw going on around him. 

George stepped off his M.A.S. into 
the middle of this party. He had a 
very fair knowledge of the _ idio- 
8yncrasies of the British soldier, an 
accurate knowledge of the political 
and military situation in the Adgean, 
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and a working knowledge of the 
psychology of the Italian. He listened 
to one or two reports for a couple of 
minutes, engaged someone to carry his 
small suitcase, marched off to the 
hotel, and booked a room. He then 
had a quick one, and moved off to the 
Italian H.Q. His reception was proper, 
but just about stopped at that. With- 
out a shadow of authority he informed 
Colonel Facile Leggio that he had 
taken command of the island, and 
that after lunch would request the 
Colonel to confer with him. This had 
the desired result, and an excellent 
lunch was had by all. The ice was 
broken. 

The military chronicles of George 
can be found elsewhere. It is sufficient 
here to record that Colonel Facile 
Leggio turned out to be an honourable 
soldier. Later he, and most of his 
loyal officers, were shot after being 
taken prisoners. He was a genial old 
man, with a wife and a house in 
Catania. George retains affectionate 
memories of Facile rising to his feet 
and intoning. He always did this 
when he wished to Make a Point. 

The authorities at Cairo confirmed 
George in his action, and even went so 
far as to send (with a bill) the necessary 
doings for a brass-hat. Unfortunately 
George had nothing better than his 
troops’ pattern fore-and-aft to carry 
this splendour. The bits and pieces 
remained in his room, and may now 
adorn some shooting-box in Bavaria. 

A day or two later the island was 
visited by a senior British General. 
George had in the meantime cemented 
the alliance by starting to teach the 
Italians the English language. The 
Corps Commander was a little sur- 
prised at his first toast from the 
Italians. It went— 

** Here’s mudda in de eye-a.” 

The General flew off from Anti- 
machia, but only just. He and George 
took passive parts in the first German 
air attack. After a short but harassing 
period of suspense they rose to their 
feet; a few yards off lay the first 
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casualty on Cos, shot through the 
heart by a cannon shell. 

Soon after this Peter suddenly 
arrived. After a short talk with 
George he left Cos for Antimachia 
with an interpreter. They travelled 
in a small open car, lent by the Cara- 
binieri. An hour or two later the 
interpreter was dead, and Peter was 
lying unconscious in the hospital kept 
by nuns and dedicated to Hippocrates. 
During the next few days George 
spent many hours at Peter’s bedside 
in the hopes of hearing a word or two 
from his friend. Only once was there 
a glimmer of consciousness, and early 
one morning the end came. It fell to 
George to officiate at the last and very 
touching ceremony in a_ beautifully 
kept little cemetery on the outskirts 
of Cos. That quiet and solemn scene, 
attended only by the soldiers of two 
great nations so recently at war, 
remains as one of those memories that 
never perish. 

By this time the British garrison 
was hard at work under a steadily 
increasing scale of air attack. The 
British soldiers responded as_ they 
always do to a call for unlimited work, 
of the necessity for which they are 
convinced. George, as Commander, 
found himself fully occupied, for every 
day brought forth its problems of 
organisation and improvisation. In 
the evenings he would struggle with 
the minor problems of spy fever, the 
aftermath of fascism, the welfare of 
British troops, transport to meet an 
unexpected night landing from the 
Middle East, a sudden call for machin- 
ery, and so on. Through an elaborate 
pattern, for pattern it had now become, 
there ran the bright threads of comedy 
and farce, interwoven with the sombre 


thread of death. Air attack was 
taking a steady daily toll. 

Then suddenly one morning came 
news of a serious nature. A | 
convoy had been sighted where no 
convoy should have been. In a few 
hours the little British garrison found 
itself outnumbered by four to one, and 
faced with an enemy well supplied 
with support weapons and heavily 
supported from the air. Most of the 
Italian troops laid down their arms 
without a fight; a few rallied round 
their staunch old Commander. I 
was soon over, but not before the 
British infantry had once again shown 
those unsurpassed qualities which have 
time and time again surprised and 
dismayed an enemy in overwhelming 
superiority. 

Later on, George was captured ; his 
only satisfaction was that he was 
spared the indignity of raising his 
arms. The bitterness of captivity is 
now passing, and with the final and 
utter defeat of the foul and degrading 
menace from Central Europe, his 
adventures, and those of his comrades, 
can be reviewed in a truer perspective. 
Thoughts veer away from vain regrets 
towards memories of loyal co-operation, 
of endurance, and of sacrifice. Behind, 
and in spite of, the daily flood of 
unpleasantness lies the knowledge that 
the British have inherited in full 
measure those qualities which for 
many centuries have been immortal: 
ised in history and literature. There 
remain great tasks; but surely the 
greatest is the weaning of the next 
generation away from pettiness and 
self-interest towards a closer daily 
recognition of the toughness and 
stability which comes from self: 
discipline and loyal comradeship. 
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